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What’s Ahead? 





Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Committee Hearings 


Jan, 28-Feb. 3 -- INDUSTRIAL RADIOACTIVE WASTE 
DISPOSAL, Joint Atomic Energy, Special Radiation 
Subc. 


Other Events 


Jan. 18-21 -- NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING EXECU- 
TIVES ASSN., annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Jan, 19 -- PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S BUDGET MES- 
SAGE. 

Jan. 19-22 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF HOME BUILDERS, 
annual convention, Hilton and Palmer House Hotels, 
Chicago. 

Jan, 19-23 -- AMERICAN PRESS INSTITUTE, circula- 
tion managers seminar, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Jan. 19-Feb. 1 -- PRESIDENT FRONDIZI OF ARGEN- 
TINA, official state visit to U.S. 

Jan, 20 -- PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S ANNUAL ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT TO CONGRESS. 

Jan, 22, 23 -- REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
conference on 1960 campaign plans, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Jan, 25-28 -- NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS _ ASSN., 
annual convention, keynote address by Adlai Steven- 
son, San Francisco. 

Jan, 27 -- NATIONAL PETROLEUM COUNCIL, organi- 
zational meeting, Washington. 

Jan. 29 -- INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, third national conference on international ex- 
change programs, address by President Eisenhower, 
Washington. 

Jan. 29, 30 -- PRIVATE TRUCK COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
INC,, 20th annual convention, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jan. 30, 31 -- NEWSPAPER PURCHASING AGENTS 
GROUP, 2nd annual conference, Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jan, 30-Feb, 1 -- RESERVE OFFICERS ASSN., national 
council mid-winter assembly, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington. 

Jan, 31 -- STATE GOVERNORS COMMITTEE, 25 state 
governors to meet on civil rights problems, Detroit. 

Feb. 2-13 -- AMERICAN PRESS INSTITUTE, seminar 

for advertising directors of newspapers under 75,000 

circulation, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Feb. 15-17 -- INLAND DAILY PRESS ASSN., winter 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Feb, 16 -- AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, winter 
meeting, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Feb, 21-24 -- NATIONAL CANNERS ASSN. AND CAN- 
NING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSN., 52nd 
annual convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb, 26 -- NATIONAL HOUSING CENTER, NATIONAL 
ASSN. OF HOME BUILDERS AND THE AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL TO IMPROVE OUR NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS (ACTION), 2nd annual building congress 
on urban renewal, National Housing Center, Wash- 
ington. 

March 2 -- FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION, hearing on the award of Boston TV channel 5, 
Washington. 

March 2-4 -- PRESS CONGRESS OF THE WORLD, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

March 10-12 -- PRESIDENT JOSE MARIA LEMUS OF 
EL SALVADOR, official state visit to U.S. 

April 5-8 -- NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSN., 
sales promotion division convention, Eden Roc 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 

April 10-15 -- NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE INC.,, 
14th annual convention, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. 

April 12-14 -- REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
seventh annual Republican women’s conference, 
Washington, D.C, 

April 12-19 -- AIR FORCE ASSN., World Congress of 
Flight, Las Vegas, Nev. 

April 17-19 -- NATIONAL COMMITTEE, YOUNG DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUBS OF AMERICA, conference, Roney 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

April 20-23 -- AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
ASSN., annual convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

April 20-26 -- INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER.OF COM- 
MERCE, 17th biennial congress, Washington. 

May 10-15 -- AVIATION WRITERS ASSN., annual con- 
vention, Washington, D.C. 

June 5 -- ATLANTIC CONGRESS, London, 

June 10-13 -- NEWSPAPER PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
ASSN., annual conference, Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New 
York City. 

June 21-25 -- AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 

ASSN., mechanical conference, Morrison Hotel, 

Chicago. 
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On Municipal Problems 




















CITIES CAUGHT IN BUDGET SQUEEZE 


The Nation’s cities, where most of the population 
lives, have a big stake in the battle of the budget set for 
1959. 

How much Federal help they get depends on whether 
Congress or President Eisenhower wins out. Congress 





For Further Details 


Discussion of apportionment of seats in state legislatures, Edi- 
torial Research Reports, ‘“‘Unequal Representation,”’ Oct. 29, 1958. 


Discussion of rural and urban forces in Congress, 1956 CQ Aima- 
nac, p. 788. Explanation of the Federal water pollution program, 1958 
Weekly Report p. 1238. 





appears ready to assist the cities while President Eisen- 
hower has indicated their aid programs will fall victim 
to his economy ax. 

This fact sheet reviews the cities’ legislative goals 
and prospects for attaining them. 


Congressional Climate 


Prospects are bright for Congress passing city type 
legislation in1959. Sen. JosephS. Clark (D Pa.), 57-year- 
old politico who was mayor of Philadelphia before coming 
to the Senate in 1956, Dec. 1, 1958, told the American 
Municipal Assn. in Boston that prospects for city legis- 
lation being passed in the new Congress were ‘‘the best 
in my lifetime as a politician.’’ 

The major reasons: 

@ The 1958 election gave liberals the upper hand in 
the 86th Congress. 

@ Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) 
on his legislative list put such city legislationas Federal 
aid for depressed areas; an airport program, and ‘‘a 
courageous urban renewal program to bring new health and 
vitality to our cities.’’ With a 64-34 edge in the Senate 
and a 283-153 margin in the House, the Democratic 
leadership has votes to spare to put throughits program. 

@ The nearness of the 1960 Presidential election. With 
most of the population living in cities, the leaders of both 
parties want legislation to point towhenthey stump urban 
areas for votes. : 


Administration Stand 


The Eisenhower Administration has made it clear that 
its forthcoming budget will include cuts on several domes- 
tic programs which cities consider vital. In his Nov. 5, 
1958, press conference, President Eisenhower spelled out 
the budget philosophy: ‘‘We have got to stop spending if 
we are going to keep further dilution of the dollar from 
taking place.’’ Asked in what areas he planned to make 
reductions, the President said: ‘‘Every single one except 
where existing law forces us to spend the money, and if 
we think that there are cases where we can get that law 
amended, I think we would go into that too. But I see no 





reason why we should spare any place, because I think 
every place we are spending too much money.”’ (For text 
of press conference, 1958 Weekly Report p. 1435.) 

On Dec. 22, 1958, Mr. Eisenhower announced that the 
fiscal 1960 budget would be balanced with revenues and 
expenditures ‘‘in the general area of $77 billion.’’ He said 
‘reductions in total spending will be achieved in part by 
reason of the ending of temporary programs in agricul- 
ture, unemployment insurance and housing.’’ He indicated 
other domestic programs would be reduced when he said 
they ‘‘will be held at varying levels consistent with the 
public interest.’’ (For text of budget preview, 1958 Week- 
ly Report p. 1560) 


Major Clashes 


The 86th Congress and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion are expected to clash hard over several city type 
bills. The city-minded. lawmakers, who appear to have 
considerable strength in the 86th Congress, will be sup- 
ported by the American Municipal Assn. (representing 
12,530 municipalities) and U.S. Conference of Mayors 
(representing 300 cities), The city lawmakers will argue 
that their programs are vital to our economy while the 
Eisenhower Administration is expected to counter that the 
Nation cannot afford them. 

These programs loom as the biggest Congress-vs. 
Administration budget battles over city-type legislation: 

AIR POLLUTION -- Cities want the Federal Govern- 
ment to give them more helpin fighting air pollution. The 
Air Pollution Control Act of 1955 (PL 159) authorized the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service tospend $5 
million a year in fiscal 1956 through 19600n research and 
grants to states for air pollution research, training and 
demonstration projects. Congress appropriated the 
following amounts for these years: fiscal 1956, $1,722,000; 
fiscal 1957, $2,740,000; fiscal 1958, $4 million; fiscal 
1959, $3,860,000. This grand tota: of $12,322,000 has 
been spent. Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R Calif.), author of 
the 1955 act, Nov. 18, 1958, told the National Conference 
on Air Pollution that he would press for extension and 
perhaps broadening of the act in the 86th Congress. 

AIRPORT ACT -- ‘‘To the extent that the Federal 
Government needs airports for national defense, air mail 
service, a national air transportation system or other 
uses,’’ the AMA policy statement declares, ‘‘it should 
contribute to the capital and current costs.’’ The cities 
want the Federal Airport Act (PL 211) extended and 
broadened along the lines of the bill (S 3502) vetoed by 
President Eisenhower in the 85th Congress. S 3502 would 
have extended PL 211 from June 30, 1959, to June 30, 
1963, and authorized appropriations of $100 million a year 
for fiscal 1960 through 1963. The Federal money, to be 
matched dollar for dollar by the cities, would have been 
used to build and maintain airports. 

COMMUNITY FACILITIES -- The Senate April 16, 
1958, by a 60-26 (D 40-4; R 20-22) roll-call vote, passed 
a bill (S 3497) to increase from $100 million to $1 billion 
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the loan fund for such community facilities as water and 
sewer systems. The Senate also revised the formula so 
that interest rates on the loans would be reduced from 
about 4% percent to 3% percent (depending on general 
financial conditions). The House Aug. 1, 1958, at the 
height of the adjournment rush, refused to take up its 
version of S 3497 (authorizing a $2 billion loan fund) by 
rejecting on a 173-187 (D 151-36; R 22-151) roll call 
the rule (H Res 650) for considering it. Many of the 
Representatives of urban areas were out of town when the 
House vote was taken. (1958 Almanac p. 151) The U.S. 
Conference of Mayors favors the program but the AMA 
resolution endorsing it was rejected at its 1958 conven- 
tion during an argument over interest rates. The AMA 
favors the principle of the program, however, and is 
expected to lend support to the legislation in 1959. 
(1958 Almanac p, 151) 

DEPRESSED AREAS -- Cities want the 1958 area 
redevelopment bill resurrected. The Senate May 13, 
1958, by a 46-36 (D 29-12; R 17-24) vote passed a bill 
(S 3683) providing $379.5 million in Federal loans and 
grants for redevelopment of areas depressed by chronic 
unemployment. The House Aug. 15, by a 176-130 stand- 
ing vote, passed a cut down version of the Senate-passed 
bill. As sent to the White House, the area redevelopment 
bill established an AreaRedevelopment Administration in 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency; defined industrial 
and rural areas eligible for assistance in terms of the 
duration and percentage of unemployment and the number 
of low-income families; authorized the ARA to borrow 
$200 million from the Treasury to set up two $100- 
million loan funds for redevelopment purposes in indus- 
trial and rural areas; set loan terms at 40-year maturity 
and an interest rate one-quarter of one percent above 
the average rate on Treasury notes; authorized $75 
million for grants for the construction of public facili- 
ties in redevelopment areas. President Eisenhower Sept. 
6, 1958, pocket-vetoed the bill. He said the bill ‘‘provides 
for less local participation in the costs of local develop- 
ment projects than is proper or necessary to stimulate 
and assure the continuing interest and support of local 
governmental and private interests.’’ Mr. Eisenhower 
had recommended $50 million in loans for industrial 
development. The loans would be repayable in 25 years 
and could ot pay for more than 35 percent of the re- 
development project. He said he would propose a more 
‘soundly conceived’”’ bill than S 3683 in January 1959. 
(1958 Almanac p. 147) 

HOSPITAL MODERNIZATION -- Inaresolution urg- 
ing a 10-year program at $150 million year to modernize 
hospitals, the AMA said ‘‘in our urban areas the major 
problem is not the construction of new hospitals but 
overcoming the obsolescence of older hospital plants.’’ 
The Hospital Survey and Construction Act (Hill-Burton) 
was extended for five years in 1958, through June 30, 
1964, The measure authorized $211.2 million a year in 
matching grants for construction of hospitals. Mr. 
Eisenhower in 1958 requested that the program be 
‘“‘modified to meet only the most urgent needs.’’ (1958 
Almanac p. 309) 

SEWAGE PLANTS -- President Eisenhower July 9, 
1956, signed a bill into law (PL 660) authorizing $50 
million a year for 10 years to help communities build 
sewage disposal plants. The Federal contribution is 











limited to 30 percent of the project or $250,000, whichever 
is smaller. President Eisenhower in his Jan, 13, 1958, 
Budget Message (for fiscal 1959) said he would not 











include any funds for the program in the fiscal 1960 
budget if a recommendation to let the states take over 
the program had been accepted. The recommendation 
came from the Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
which proposed that the Federal Government turn over 
to the states a portion of the local telephone service 
taxes. The recommendation still is being fought by 
such backers of the existing program as Chairman John 
A. Blatnik (D Minn.) of the House Public Works Rivers 
and Harbors Subcommittee. He and the cities want the 
program expanded to $100 milliona year. The cities also 
want the Federal Government to pay a bigger slice of the 
total project cost; remove the $250,000 ceiling for any one 
project; allow cities to pool their efforts by stating that 
each city in such a metropolitan sewage disposal project 
can get the maximum allowable construction grant. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s new budget is expected to recommend 
a sharp reduction in the existing $50 million a year 
program. 

URBAN RENEWAL -- This is the prime legislative 
objective of the cities. They want a 10-year program of 
$600 million a year, with the provision that the year’s 
outlay could go up to $750 million if demand merited it, 
The AMA also wants more money for planning community 
projects. Currently, cities under 25,000 population get 
50-50 matching grants and cities over 50,000 receive 
metropolitan planning grants. The AMA wants cities under 
50,000 to be eligible for the planning money; the total 
planning authorization increased from $10 million to $25 
million, and authorization for cities to get pianning grants 
directly if their states have no state agency to receive 
such grants. Mr. Eisenhower in his Jan. 13, 1958, 
Budget Message recommended tapering off the total Fed- 
eral capital grants and percentage of contribution for 
urban renewal projects in this way: fiscal 1959, $200 
million under the two-thirds formula; fiscal 1960, $250 
million with Federal participation at 60 percent; fiscal 
1961, $250 million with Federal participation at 55 per- 
cent; fiscal 1962 through fiscal 1964, $200 million with 
Federal participation at 50 percent. Instead of accepting 
this six-year, $1.3 billion program, the Senate in 1958 
approved an omnibus housing bill authorizing $1.8 billion 
over six years with no change in the grant formula. The 
bill failed in the House, however, when on a 251-134 
(D 185-23; R 66-111) roll-call vote it could not obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority to suspend the rules. The 
House Rules Committee had refused to grant the omnibus 
bill a rule on grounds it did not have time enough to study 
it. (1958 Almanac p. 225) 





Outlook 


How well the cities do in the 86th Congress depends 
on the willingness of acoalitionof Democratic and Repub- 
lican liberals to override expected Presidential vetoes; 
the influence Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) exerts over 
the conservative House Rules Committee which has bottled 
up city bills in the past, and how the public reacts to the 
Administration-led economy drive. 

Patrick Healy Jr., executive director of the American 
Municipal Assn., fears the cities may lose out in this 
battle of the budget. Healy Jan. 2 told Congressional 
Quarterly: ‘‘The cities are going to have a hard time 
getting legislation enacted into law because of the Pres- 
ident’s position on the budget. I don’t think it’s a rosy 
picture at all.”’ 
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This chart shows the number of people in each state who live in a municipality 
of some kind, The percentage of the total population (not just those in municipal- 
ities) that lives in municipalities of 50,000 or more is shown as “‘urban.’’ Many 
of the smaller municipalities are on the fringe of cities and thus have a stake 
in city problems. 


State and U.S. Figures in Thousands 


(Totals may not add up due to rounding) 
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PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION THAT LIVES IN CITIES 










































































POPULATION SIZE-GROUP % MUNICIPAL 

STATE 100,000 | 50,000 | Percent | 25,000 | 10,000 | 5,000 | 2,500 | 1,000 | Less | Total 1950 | Percent of 

or to Urban to to to to to than population municipal 

more | 99,999 49,999 | 24,999 | 9,999 | 4,999 | 2,499 | 1,000 | {municipal |to total 1950 
, F and other) | population 
Continental United States, total 44,312 | 9,055 35% 8,811 | 11,630} 7,629 | 5,560 | 5,449 | 4,284 150,697 64.2% 
ALABAMA 562 56 20 106 225 176 110 119 80 3,062 46.8 
ALASKA -- -- -- -- T 17 -- 12 7 129 36.4 
ARIZONA 107 -- 14 45 17 67 43 29 7 750 42.0 
ARKANSAS 102 -- 5 159 WW 140 105 91 104 1,910 42.5 
CALIFORNIA 4,071 958 47 557 1,147 339 224 126 20 10,586 70.3 
COLORADO 416 64 36 45 110 72 52 68 68 1,325 67.5 
CONNECTICUT 605 148 38 218 130 23 14 4 2 2,007 57.0 
DELAWARE 110 -- 35 -- -- 29 19 YW 318 56.0 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 802 -- 100 -- -- -- -- -- -- 802 100.0 
FLORIDA 578 149 26 337 188 158 154 104 73 2,771 62.8 
GEORGIA 451 221 19 114 224 154 199 151 132 3,445 47.8 
IDAHO -- -- -- 61 9 11 63 36 57 589 55.5 
ILLINOIS 3,733 681 51 502 685 556 330 350 326 8,712 82.2 
INDIANA 939 265 31 345 285 246 138 169 | 152 3,934 64.5 
IOWA 178 296 ‘18 270 153 TST 152 194 279 2,621 64.9 
KANSAS 298 79 20 60 279 86 125 138 169 1,905 64.7 
KENTUCKY 369 120 17 129 106 141 121 122 90 2,945 40.7 
LOUISIANA 823 -- 31 148 133 160 102 105 53 2,684 56.8 
MAINE -- 78 9 73 138 47 15 8 8 914 40.2 
MARYLAND 950 -- 9 74 101 46 45 57 39 2,343 56.0 
MASSACHUSETTS 1,612 740 50 500 183 -- -- -- -- 4,691 64.7 
MiCHIGAN 2,189 515 42 414 555 262 167 210 120 6,372 69.5 
MINNESOTA 938 -- 31 83 255 231 150 211 220 2,982 70.0 
MISSISSIPPI -- 98 4 192 130 92 90 101 7\ 2,179 35.5 
MISSOURI 1,313 145 37 173 295 189 187 204 202 3,955 68.5 
MONTANA -- -- -- 104 63 47 39 44 36 591 56.3 
NEBRASKA 251 99 26 -- 121 61 75 11 140 1,326 64.6 
NEVADA -- ae ed 32 40 14 13 6 3 160 68.1 
NEW HAMPSHIRE -- 83 16 63 108 13 -- -- -- 533 30.1 
NEW JERSEY ° 1,243 506 36 506 636 408 252 133 33 4,835 76.9 
NEW MEXICO -- 97 14 54 61 75 30 34 15 681 53.9 
NEW YORK 9,414 467 67 521 746 387 318 276 128 14,830 82.7 
NORTH CAROLINA 134 352 12 147 319 164 127 171 108 4,062 37.5 
NORTH DAKOTA -- -- -- 65 51 4| 8 72 94 620 53.2 
OHIO 2,902 365 41 688 646 423 285 294 246 7,947 73.6 
OKLAHOMA 426 -- 19 135 262 157 127 132 129 2,233 61.3 
OREGON 374 -- 25 79 106 93 85 65 60 1,521 56.5 
PENNSYLVANIA 3,221 | 614 37 367 | 1,037/ 860 481 376 | 206 10,498 68.2 
RHODE ISLAND 249 187 55 81 24 -- -- -- -- 792 68.2 
SOUTH CAROLINA -- 215 10 37 116 138 94 84 50 2,117 - 34.7 
SOUTH DAKOTA -- 53 8 25 59 43 36 aa 86 653 53.0 
TENNESSEE 826 -- 25 123 161 95 96 63 3,292 43.2 
TEXAS 2,089 621 35 202 792 546 3 333 180 7,7\1 66.7 
UTAH 182 57 35 29 17 74 53 66 56 689 77.6 
VERMONT -- -- -- 33 29 ad 17 30 16 378 44.7 
VIRGINIA 444 233 20 226 135 122 72 77 58 3,319 41.2 
WASHINGTON 773 = 32 176 174 72 80 90 70 2,379 60.3 
WEST VIRGINIA -- 219 1 117 112 107 86 114 50 2,006 40.1 
WISCONSIN 637 274 27 430 240 165 170 168 158 3,435 65.3 
WYOMING -- -- -- 32 62 ¥ ae 17 20 291 62.2 
Outside continental United States 

HAWAII 353 | -- 71 - -- = -- - -- 500 70.6 
PUERTO RICO * 49% | 223 33 661 77%; 53| — -|- 2,211 99.9 








SOURCE: CENSUS BUREAU 
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AIRPORT BILL MAY TEST EISENHOWER VETO POWER 


A bill to give communities money to build and main- 
tain airports promises to provide an early test of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s veto power. 

Chairman A.S, Mike Monroney (D Okla.) of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Aviation Subcommittee 
predicts his bill (S 1) will pass the Senate by the end of 
February. He adds there are enough Senate votes to 
override a veto. 

Chairman Oren Harris (D Ark.) of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee is sponsoring the 
bill (HR 1011) in the House. His Committee is the one 
which will handle the bill, so early action is expected. 

Asked if he thought there were enough votes in the 
House to override an expected Presidential veto, Harris 
Jan. 7 would only say that ‘‘we’llcrossthat bridge when 
we come to it.”’ 

President Eisenhower vetoed the same bill in1958 on 
economy grounds and has made it abundantly clear he 
plans to swing the economy ax even harder in 1959. So 
the stage is set for a test of his veto power. 

Here is the background to the 1959 bills as well as 
the amount of money each state could get for airports. 
(1958 Almanac p. 309) 


Legislative Background 


The 1958 action on the bill (S 3502) to extend and 
liberalize the 1946 Federal Airport Act (PL 377): 

SENATE -- Aviation Subcommittee held hearings 
April 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1958. Parent Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee reported (S Rept 1556) bill 
May 13, 1958. As reported, S 3502 authorized increasing 
the fiscal 1959 authorization for matching grants for air- 
port construction from $63 million to $100 million. Con- 
gress in 1955 authorized $63 million for fiscal 1956, 1957, 
1958 and 1959 for airport grants. The 1955 authorizations 
(PL 211) expire June 30, 1959. Besides increasing the 
fiscal 1959 authorization from $63 million to $100 million, 
S 3502 extended the grant program for another four 
years with authorizations of $100 million a year. 

Of the $100 million, $95 million was to go to the 
states and $5 million to the territories. Seventy-five 
percent of the $95 million was to bedivided among states 
on the basis of a formula which considers both area and 
population. The remaining 25 percent could have been 
divided up however the Commerce Department desired. 

In addition to the annual grants of $100 million, the 
Senate version of S 3502 authorized $75 million for fiscal 
1959. This fund was to be divided up however the Secre- 
tary of Commerce saw fit. Monroney said it was designed 
to enable big city airports to get the Federal dollars they 
needed to gear up for the jet age. Jet planes require 
nearly twice the runway lengths as conventional planes. 
The money would be paid out in dollar-for-dollar match- 
ing grants. 

S 3502 forbade Federal money from being used to pay 
for ‘‘parking lots, bars, cafes, or other space to be 
rented or leased by concessionaires.’’ The bill also said 
Federal money could be giventosmall ‘airports for seal 
coating flexible airport pavements and filling joints in 


rigid pavements. Asmall airport was defined as one where 
the ‘‘air traffic is not sufficient to meet the criteria of 
the Secretary (of Commerce) for the location of an airport 
traffic control tower operated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration.’’ 

The Senate passed S 3502 May 14, 1958, with little 
debate. 

HOUSE -- Transportation and Communications Sub- 
committee held hearings July 22, 23,1958. Parent Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee reported (H Rept 
2539) Aug. 11, 1958. As reported, the House version of 
S 3502 was the same as the Senate version except it elim- 
inated the $75 million emergency fund for fiscal 1959. The 
House also stipulated that evenif Alaska became a state, it 
would be treated as a territory under the airport act. 

The bill did not go through the House Rules Com- 
mittee. It was passed under suspension ofthe rules on a 
152-42 standing vote. 

PRESIDENT -- Pocket vetoed the bill Sept. 2, 


Pro Arguments 


Supporters of S3502 included: Air Line Pilots Assn., 
Air Craft Owners and Pilots Assn., Airport Operators 
Council, Air Transport Assn., American Assn. of Airport 
Executives, American Municipal Assn., American Road- 
builders Assn., Associated General Contractors of Ameri- 
ca, Assn. of Local and Territorial Airlines, National 
Assn. of County Officials, National Assn. of State Avia- 
tion Officials, National Aviation Trades Assn. and U.S, 
Conference of Mayors. Their principal arguments: 

@ The public welfare and national defense require the 
Federal Government to assist in assuring theNationof an 
adequate air transportation system. 

® The states, cities and municipalities cannot afford 
to spend all the money needed to build, improve and 
maintain airports. , 

@ The start of the jet age demands extensive improve- 
ment of existing airports. Use of the airways is growing 
and will continue growing so fast that airports will not be 
able to meet the demands for services, In 1957, domestic 
airline passenger traffic totaled 45 million passengers 
and 25.3 billion passenger miles. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration predicts there will be 66 million passen- 
gers and 35 billion passenger miles flown in 1960, 93 mil- 
lion passengers and 49 billion passenger miles in 1965, 118 
million passengers and 60 billion passenger miles by 1970. 

® Cities need adequate airports to live. Without airports 
cities cannot attract the industries needed for tax revenue. 


Administration Objections 


Excerpts from President Eisenhower's Sept. 2, 1958, 
memorandum of disapproval on S 3502 which he issued 
in pocket vetoing the bill: 


‘‘I am convinced that the time has come for the Fed- 
eral Government to begin an orderly withdrawal fromthe 
airport grant program. This conclusion is based, first, 
on the hard fact that the Government must now devote 
the resources it can make available for the promotion of 
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Chart A 













civil aviation to programs which cannot be assumed by 
others, and second, on the conviction that others should ° : 
begin to assume the full responsibility for the cost of Annual Apportionment of Airport Money 
— construction and improvement of civil airports. Over 
the past two decades, more and more airports have pro- uitusiiios rable neh tomes pf onthe hai ge Dponts 
‘ gressed to the point of self-sufficiency. Aviation gener- to help pt sare build and maintain demuits. Of the $100 
R ally has achieved a state of maturity in which the users million annual total, $71,250,000 would be allocated to states 
' should be expected to pay an increasing share of airport on the basis of how both their populations and land areas 
costs. With the continued growth of aviation and the ap- compared to the U.S. totals. Another $5 million would be 
re plication of sound management principles, the progress divided among the territories (Alaska is considered a terri- 
of toward airport self-sufficiency should continue. tory under pending bills.) The annual apportionment: 
rt “I recognize that there will doubtless be a transi- 
cs tional period during which the Federal Government will STATE RANK* ANNUAL SHARE 
be required to provide aid to urgent airport projects 
le which are essential to an adequate national aviation ALABAMA 23 $ 1,323,951 
facilities system and which cannot be completed in any ARIZONA 16 1,487,611 
b- other way. However, this bill does not provide for a ARKANSAS 37 1,062,318 
r- transitional program. Rather, it sharply increases the CALIFORNIA 2 4,328,990 
pt level of the existing program. It does not provide for poe ann A = a 
of aid to the most urgent airport projects, but continues DELAWARE 48 102 886 
7 the current allocation formula which is not related to DIST. OF COL. 190,430 
1€ broad national aeronautical needs. The existing program FLORIDA 21 1,348,773 
It continues through June 30, 1959, so no community will GEORGIA 15 1,492,163 
t. be hurt by the withholdine f approval of this legislation. IDAHO 35 1,100,394 
I~ At the next session of ‘>< © tress, the Administration ILLINOIS 5 2,725,947 
a will recommend a tr?: sit!’ 1 program to provide aid - eam - yoo 
for the construction ©* \irgent airport projects that are KANSAS 18 1396917 
2. essential to an adequa:< national aviation facilities sys- KENTUCKY 33 1,160,858 
tem.”’ LOUISIANA 30 1,204,282 
° MAINE 43 610,799 
. 1959 Bills MARYLAND 42 695,421 
8 S 1 would authorize $100 million for fiscal 1960 ooo i ee 
rt through 1964. In addition, a $75 million fund to help city aaa: A 10 ype 
a airports gear up for the jet age would become available MISSISSIPPI 36 1,070,418 
a July 1, 1959. MISSOURI 9 1,736,412 
il HR 1011 would authorize an additional $37 million MONTANA . 1,832,393 
4 for fiscal 1959 (bring the authorization upto $100 million) NEBRASKA 31 1,201,770 
and $100 million a year for fiscal 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963. NEVADA 24 1,309,495 
3 In other respects, the bills are the same as the 1958 NEW HAMPSHIRE 45 233,092 
e legislation. NEW JERSEY 28 1,237,639 
n NEW MEXICO 13 1,560,678 
NEW YORK 3 4,126,535 
NORTH CAROLINA 12 1,566,642 
; , NORTH DAKOTA 39 é 959,413 
z »392,57 
Flight Test for Veto Power? a Z oH 
5 OREGON 17 1,475,868 
z E i Ss E N H o Ww E R PENNSYLVANIA 4 3,011,706 
> DOWNED $437 MILLION AIRPORT ACT poe be en ol = paseo 
WITH POCKET VETO IN 1958 SOUTH DAKOTA on 1.040656 
% TENNESSEE 27 1,264,140 
3 TEXAS 1 4,898,480 
- UTAH 34 1,139,721 
. VERMONT 47 199,842 
; VIRGINIA 25 1,271,457 
WASHINGTON 19 1,374,445 
WEST VIRGINIA 41 752,292 
| WISCONSIN il 1,573,685 
WYOMING 32 1,195,083 
ALASKA 2,250,000 
HAWAII 1,250,000 
PUERTO RICO 1,000,000 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 500,000 
CONGRESS 
WILL PASS SIMILAR BILL IN 1959. * In terms of Federal money received, with the state receiving the most 
EXPECTED TO ATTEMPT TO OVERRIDE VETO ranked number 1, etc. 
SOURCE: FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY. 
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AIRPORT NEEDS COMPARED WITH PROPOSED FEDERAL HELP 


This chart estimates the money states need to build new air- 
ports and improve existing ones in the four-year period,fiscal 
1959 through 1962, 

The estimates are based on a survey conducted jointly by the 
Airport Operators Council, American Assn. of Airport Executives 
and National Assn. of State Aviation Officials. The survey was 
published in 1958. Itis considered conservative since several air- 
ports did not supply cost estimates. 


Chart B 


The ‘‘money available’ column shows how much money the 
states estimated they could raise on their own through local and 


state sources, 


The ‘‘ Federal share’’ column is how much Federal money the 
states could get for airports if the Harris bill providing $100 
million a year for fiscal 1959-62 were passed. 

Alaska is considered a territory under pending airport 


bills. 
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Public 
Airports 


Projects’ 
Cost 


Projects 


STATE Planned 


Available 
Money 


Arnount 
Short 


Federal 


Aid - 4 Years 


Net 
Difference 





16,260,000 
11,087,825 
1,688,016 
128,596,386 
24,175,010 
11,861,000 


Alabama 45 16 $ 
Arizona 34 1l 
Arkansas 36 10 
California 234 43 
Colorado 56 18 
Connecticut 8 9 
Delaware 3 0 
Florida 100 12 
Georgia 63 13 
Idaho 98 19 
Illinois 50 87 
Indiana 37 39 
Iowa 61 49 
Kansas 110 8 
Kentucky 23 37 
Louisiana 42 11 
Maine 28 14 
Maryland 12 5 
Massachusetts 23 38 
Michigan 128 125 
Minnesota 97 19 
Mississippi 35 19 
Missouri 49 19 
Montana 103 24 
Nebraska 79 I 
Nevada 51 
New Hampshire 13 
New Jersey 13 
New Mexico 47 
New York 49 
North Carolina 36 
North Dakota 68 
Ohio 47 
Oklahoma 75 
Oregon — 54 
Pennsylvania 49 
Rhode Island 4 
South Carolina 34 
South Dakota 55 
Tennessee 43 
Texas 181 
Utah : 47 
Vermont 11 
Virginia 31 
Washington 89 
West Virginia 27 
Wisconsin 63 
Wyoming 37 


21,576,814 
3,133,260 
82,225,000 
14,367,050 
8,254,072 
326,290 
19,882,500 
16,442,413 
3,585,500 
13,598,500 
26,804,500 
64,182,735 
29,502,600 
4,575,500 
13,334,925 
5,022,008 
6,082,875 
5,767,000 
1,890,670 
28,725,000 
16,506,160 
135,378,888 
12,033,000 
1,722,000 
40,769,710 
25,183,805 
7,552,694 
91,284,399 
3,028,250 
5,166,000 
1,649,400 
28,102,400 
28,342,474 
8,750,657 
2,274,750 
8,753,592 
8,101,965 
8,928,000 
15,214,500 
2,236,568 


$ 8,130,000 
6,469,705 
1,055,000 

101,903,433 
11,525,522 
6,658,760 


9,386,500 
11,291,754 
516,540 
61,229,500 
7,765,450 
4,594,151 
148,815 
9,982,250 
12,171,040 
1,764,128 
1,674,250 
5,691,000 
34,721,385 
16,937,950 
3,894,500 
5,562,850 
2,011,429 
2,656,243 
3,160,066 
945,335 
13,697,500 
7,830,230 
67,267,800 
4,825,000 
885,400 
13,550,240 
14,561,517 
4,844,180 
45,632,826 
1,514,125 
2,770,000 
775,218 
19,035,550 
15,496,329 
4,540,135 
1,137,375 
3,719,450 
4,604,880 
4,064,300 
7,744,950 
1,207,942 


$ 8,130,000 
4,618,120 
633,016 
26,692,953 
12,649,488 
5,202,240 


2,413,500 
10,285,060 
2,616,720 
20,995,500 
6,601,600 
3,659,921 
177,475 
9,900,250 
4,271,373 
1,821,372 
11,924,250 
21,113,500 
29,461,350 
12,564,650 
681,000 
7,772,075 
3,010,579 
3,426,632 
2,606,934 
945,335 
15,027,500 
8,675,930 
68,111,088 
7,208,000 
836,600 
27,219,470 
10,622,288 
2,708,514 
45,651,573 
1,514,125 
2,396,000 
874,182 
9,066,850 
12,846,145 
4,210,522 
1,137,375 
5,034,142 
3,497,085 
4,863,700 
7,469,550 
1,028,626 


$ 5,295,804 
5,950,444 
4,249,272 

17,315,960 
6,050,036 
2,154,956 

411,544 
5,395,092 
5,968,652 
4,401,576 

10,903,788 
5,400,676 
5,068,736 
5,587,668 
4,643,432 
4,817,128 
2,443,196 
2,781,684 
4,859,448 

10,479,096 
6,790,508 
4,281,672 
6,945,648 
7,329,572 
4,807,080 
5,237,980 

932,368 
4,950,556 
6,242,712 

16,506,140 
6,266,568 
3,837,652 
9,570,308 
5,329,256 
5,903,472 

12,046,824 

805,328 
3,437,244 
4,162,624 
5,056,560 

19,593,920 

4,558,884 

799,368 
5,085,828 
5,497,780 
3,009,168 
6,294,740 
4,780,332 


Eye =a fe ¢.s 


(+e iret eee 


Poe oh ee ok § 


2,834,196 
1,332,324 
3,616,256 
9,376,993 
6,599,452 
3,047,284 


2,981,592 
4,316,408 
1,784,856 

10,091,712 
1,200,924 
1,408,815 
5,410,193 
5,256,818 

545,755 
621,824 
9,142,566 

16,254,052 

18,982,254 
5,774,142 
3,600,672 

826,427 
4,318,993 
1,380,448 
2,631,046 

12,967 

10,076,944 
2,433,218 

51,604,948 

941,432 
3,001,052 

17,649,162 
5,293,032 
3,194,958 

33,604,749 

708,797 
1,041,244 
3,288,442 
4,010,290 
6,747,775 

348,362 

338,007 

51,686 
2,000,695 
1,854,532 
1,174,810 
3,751,706 








Total States 2,678 $1,025,726,661 


TERRITORIES 
15,903,500 


21,231,500 
4,084,000 


Alaska $ 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 


$571,552,503 


$ 1,838,850 
14,000,000 
2,269,000 


$454,174,158 


$ 14,064,650 
7,231,500 
1,815,000 


$285,000,000 


$ 10,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 





Total Territories $ 41,219,000 


$ 18,107,850 


$ 23,111,150 


$ 19,000,000 

















United States total 1,138 $1,066,945,661 
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$589,660,353 





$477 ,285,308 





$304,000,000 





4,064,650 
2,231,500 
2,185,000 
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URBAN RENEWAL ENTERS 10th YEAR AMID CONTROVERSY 


The Federal urban renewal programdesigned to give 
dying cities a new lease on life enters its 10th year in 
1959 with Congress and the Eisenhower Administration 
at odds over how big the program should be. 

The majority inCongress appears willing to authorize 
much more money for the urban renewal program than 
the Eisenhower Administration believes is necessary. 


Background 


The Housing Act of 1949 (PL 171, 81st Congress) 
declared it was in the ‘‘general welfare’’ for Congress to 
clear away slums, ‘‘thus contributing to the development 
and redevelopment of communities and to the advancement 
of the growth, wealth and security of the Nation.’’ 

The program is run by the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration within the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
URA commits the available money to cities that apply 
after checking to see if they meet such Federal require- 
ments. as having a workable plan for renewing a slum 
area. 

Cities may borrow (through agencies which state 
legislatures empower to accept Federal funds) money 
from the Federal Government for planning a slum 
clearance project; acquiring the slum area land; knocking 
down the buildings there and running in such facilities 
as water or sewer lines to serve the new homes and 
businesses slated to occupy the cleared site. 

Once the former slumsite is ready for new buildings, 
the city usually sells the land to a private developer. 
The money the developer pays the city for the site is 
subtracted from the total amount the city spent on the 
slum clearance project. The resulting figure is the 
city’s net cost, or loss. The Federal Government pays 
the city for two-thirds of that loss under the urban 
renewal program. ‘The city often uses iiis Federal 
grant money to pay off the earlier Federal loans. 


Financial Status 


Between the start of urban renewal in 1949 and Dec. 
31, 1958, Congress authorized $1.35 billion for the 
program. The Budget Bureau, the financial manager for 
the Executive Branch, has the power to keep the money 
Congress authorizes from being released. But the total 
$1.35 billion in contract authority has been released by 
the Budget Bureau to the Urban Renewal Administration. 

The Urban Renewal Administration, in effect, pro- 
mises Federal money to successful applicants. Because 
of the approximate five-year lag between the time a 
project gets the Urban Renewal Administration green 
light and the time it is completed, only about $155.8 
million of the money authorized has been spent. 

The accompanying chart shows the status of urban 
renewal funds as of Dec. 31, 1958. The Urban Renewal 
Administration is just about out of funds. The $23.8 
million it has on hand is little more than an emergency 
fund for projects previously approved. 
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The demand for urban renewal money is several 
times the current supply. Cities therefore are demanding 
-- and demanding in a loud voice -- that Congress hurry 
up and put more money into the urban renewal kitty. 


Legislative Proposals 


These are the major legislative proposals for re- 
juvenating the urban renewal program: 

EISENHOWER _ ADMINISTRATION -- Exactly how 
much the Administration wants for the program will be 
known only when the fiscal 1960 budget is released later 
on this month. But bills (HJ Res 36, S 65) considered to 
represent the Administration viewpoint have been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Sen. Homer E, Capehart (R Ind.) 
and in the House by Reps. Jackson E. Betts (R Ohio), 
Gordon L, McDonough (R Calif.) and William B. Widnall 
(R N.J.).Capehart is the ranking Republican on the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee and its Housing 
Subcommittee, which will handle the 1959 housing bills. 
The three Republican Representatives are ranking mem- 
bers of the House Housing Subcommittee. The bills, all 
identical, call for an emergency housing bill providing 
$100 million additional in fiscal 1959 for urban renewal. 
The President would have authority to release an addi- 
tional $100 million. The Republicans want to pass an 
emergency housing bill first and then follow with an 
omnibus measure. 

DEMOCRATIC PROPOSALS -- Chairman John J. 
Sparkman (D Ala.) of the Senate Banking and Currency 











Urban Renewal Finances 


CAPITAL GRANT AUTHORITY 
Total authorized since 1949 $1,350,000,000 
Amount committed as of Dec. 31,1958. 1,326,238,759 


Amount still available 23,761,241 
REQUESTS FOR MONEY IN FISCAL 1959 
Applications on hand July 1, 1958 .... $ 333,900,000 
New requests between July 1-Dec.31,1958 249,000,000 


Total amount requested $ 582,900,000 

DISPOSITION OF REQUESTS IN FISCAL 1959 
Applications rejected of withdrawn ... $ 218,900,000 
Applications approved 179,100,000 
Applications eligible but not approved' 73,700,000 
Applications ineligible but carried over 111,200,000 


$ 582,900,000 





Total applications 


' The Administration, to slow down the {low of funds, put a ceiling 
on urban renewal grants starting July 1, 1958. So many applica- 
tions which were eligible under the old rules were rejected or 
withdrawn. The limitation order was issued Sept, 9, 1958. 
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Housing Subcommittee Jan, 9 introduced a bill (S 57) 
calling for a six-year $2.1 billion urban renewal pro- 
gram of $350 million a year, which could be increased 
by $150 million in any one year. The $350 million for 
fiscal 1959 would become available upon enactment. S 57 
would increase the fund for helping communities plan 
urban renewal projects by $10 million. The bill is 
practically the same as the one (S 4035) that the Senate 
passed by voice vote on July 11, 1958. S 4035 died in 
the House Aug. 18, 1958., on a 251-134 roll-call vote ona 
motion to suspend the rules -- a procedure which re- 
quires a two-thirds vote. (1958 Almanac p. 225) Spark- 
man Jan. 9 promised early hearings on the bill. 

Sen. Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.), an outspoken champion 
of the cities and junior Democrat on the Housing Sub- 
committee, Jan. 12 introduced a bill (S 193) calling for 
$600 million a year for 10 years for urban renewal 
capital grants. He said ‘‘this is inaccord with the views 
of the mayors of cities of America as to how rapidly the 
cities are prepared to proceed with urban renewal pro- 
jects and put up their share of the money.’’ Clark’s bill 
also would increase the $1 billion loan fund for urban 
renewal projects by $500 million. The bill would direct 
the Urban Renewal Administration to commit itself to 
making grants up to the full amount of the total authoriza- 
tion instead of waiting until the next fiscal year when new 
money would become available. Clark said that ‘‘under 
this arrangement cities can plan comprehensive urban 
renewal programs with the assurance that the financial 
assistance required to carry out such programs has been 
reserved out of the total authorization and will be 
available when their projects reach the grant contract 
stage.’’ The Clark bill would enable the Urban Renewal 
Administrator to make planning grants to a state agency 
appointed by the governor. This isdesigned to circumvent 
the hostility some state legislatures show toward cities by 
refusing to empower an agency to accept Federal urban 
renewal funds. The bill also would make cities under 
50,000 eligible for planning grants. Currently such grants 
are limited to cities under 25,000 population. Over 50,000 
population cities are eligible for metropolitan planning 
money. The urban planning grant fund would be increased 
from $10 million to $25 million. 

The Clark bill carries out the urban renewal 
recommendations of the American Municipal Assn, and 
U.S. Conference of Mayors. 


Outlook 


There is no question about the Urban Renewal 
Administration getting more money for its program, The 
only question is how much, ‘ 

With a 64-34 margin inthe Senate and a 283-153 edge 
in the House, the Democrats can get their way. But the 
Democrats themselves have not agreed on how big a bill 
they should propose. 

The current strategy, which could change any minute, 
is to send anomnibus bill to President Eisenhower instead 
of an emergency one. This would force Mr. Eisenhower 
to run the risk of seeing several programs starve to 
death if he vetoed the omnibus measure. 

Sparkman wants to pass the 1958 housing bill in 
1959 to assure early action. The 1958 bill contained 
many compromises to satisfy Republicans. Other Demo- 
crats favor putting through a more liberal omnibus bill. 
The Senate is expected to act before the House. 





Allotment of Slum Clearance Money 


This is how much Federal money each state 
participating in the urban renewal program has re- 
ceived or been promised for slumclearance projects 
between the start of the programin1949 and Dec. 31, 
1958. The projects listed include demonstration pro- 
jects which are built in some states to illustrate the 


program. 


State or Projects Projects 
Territory Completed Underway 








Ala. 1 28 
Alaska 

Ariz. 

Ark. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn. 

Del. 

D.C. 


Ga. 

Wt. 
Ind. 
lowa 
Kan. 
Ky. 
La. 
Maine 
Md. 


Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 
Nev. 
N. H. 
N. J. 
N. M. 


N. Y. 
N.C. 
N. D. 
Ohio 
Ore. 
Pa. 
R. i. 
Ss. C. 
Tenn. 


Texas 
Vt. 

Va. 
Wash. 
W. Va. 
Wis. 
Hawaii 
P.R. 


Federal Grants 
Promised or 
Received 


$ 14,593,916 
3,937,436 
5,026,950 
4,520,679 

71,900,959 
4,051,429 
62,883,953 
2,000,719 
65,674,797 


28,690,728 
103,312,403 
21,794,902 
7,177,179 
14,650,487 
4,904,483 
2,086 
1,930,369 
26,362,042 


45,668,215 
62,877,587 
22,374,730 
510,000 
44,476,439 
1,989,600 
2,429,222 
68,839,329 
358,047 


207,711,624 
5,140,864 
1,026,209 

67,124,303 
4,874,505 
140,852,032 
12,909,270 
280,000 
65,016,619 


24,279,445 
600,000 
38,770,950 
2,097,624 
3,842,455 
20,054,069 
9,608,522 
29,111,583 





$1,326,238,759 
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Floor Action 





SENATE RULES CHANGE 


Northern liberals were defeated in the opening days 
of the 1959 session in their efforts to substantially over- 
haul the filibuster rule of the Senate. Instead, a biparti- 
san leadership group pushed through a slight revision of 
the rule which the Southern bloc opposed but did not really 
fight. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) 
grabbed the initiative from the liberal bloc when the new 
Senate was only a few minutes old. He asked unanimous 
consent to bring up a resolution (S Res 5) to amend Senate 
Rule 22, the so-called filibuster rule that had been in 
effect since 1949. 

The 10-year-old rule required the vote of two-thirds 
of the entire Senate membership to shut off debate. It 
also said debate could not be shut off on proposals to 
consider changes in Senate rules. Johnson’s proposal 
would enable two-thirds of the Senators voting to shut off 
debate on any measure, including rule changes. Backed 
by the three top Democratic leaders and three of the four 
top Republicans, S Res 5 was adopted Jan. 12 by a 72-22 
roll-call vote. (For voting see chart p. 71) 

Johnson’s strategy changed the situation from what it 
was at the opening sessions in 1953 and 1957, Then it 
appeared tc many that the only way to get a new Rule 22 
was to drop all the Senate rules temporarily right after 
the new Congress convened. Only inthis way, the liberals 
argued, would it be possible for a majority to pass a re- 
vised Rule 22 without running into a filibuster that could 
not be stopped. They contended general parliamentary 
procedure would govern the Senate while it was operating 
without any standing rules. 

The fact that there was going to be some revision of 
Rule 22 in 1959 cost the liberals support. Also, many of 
the 15 freshmen Democrats understandably were reluctant 
to begin their Senate careers by opposing their majority 
leader. (See box) 

The voting demonstrated heavy support for Johnson. 
Highlights of the Rule 22 battle day by day: 


Daily Developments 


JAN. 7 (OPENING DAY OF THE 86TH CONGRESS) 
-- Johnson asked unanimous consent for immediate con- 
sideration of a revision of Rule 22 (S Res 5) sponsored 
by himself; Carl Hayden (D Ariz.), president protempore 
of the Senate; Everett McKinley Dirksen (R II1.), minority 
leader; Mike Mansfield (D Mont.), majority whip; Leverett 
Saltonstall (R Mass.), chairman of the Republican Con- 
ference; and Styles Bridges (R N.H.), chairman ofthe GOP 
Policy Committee. 

S Res 5 would enable two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting (as opposed tothe Senate membership) 
to shut off debate on any matter, including proposals for 
rule changes. S Res5 alsoamended Rule 32 of the Senate 
by adding this language to it: ‘‘The rules of the Senate 
shall continue from one Congress to the next Congress 
unless they are changed as provided in these rules.” 

Sens. Clifford P. Case (R N.J.) and Jacob K. Javits 
(R N.Y.) objected to Johnson’s unanimous consent request 


to consider S Res 5immediately. Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon, as presiding officer, then recognized Sen, Clin- 
ton P, Anderson (D N.M.), who moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the adoption of new rules, the same mo- 
tion he made and lost in1953 and 1957. Johnson, insisting 
he still had the floor, refused to let Anderson make his 
motion. Johnson instead moved the Senate adjourn. It 
voted to do so 73-23. (Weekly Report p. 60) 

JAN. 8 -- Johnson at the opening of proceedings said 
it was agreeable to him to have Anderson’s motion con- 
sidered before S Res 5. Johnson’s offer was interpreted 
as a display of confidence in the outcome; he apparently 
was sure he had the votes todefeat the liberals’ proposal 
and pass his own. 

Anderson then moved to consider adoption of rules 
for the 86th Congress. Johnson announced that he would 
offer a motion totable the Anderson motion after Senators 
had had ample time for debate. (A motion to table re- 
quires an immediate vote.) 

Anderson’s original motion was modified by providing 
for adoption of all 85th Congress rules except Rule 22, 
and for immediate consideration of that rule after adop- 
tion of his motion. The change was designed to neutral- 
ize arguments that adoption of the Anderson motion would 
open up a Pandora’s box since it would require the Senate 
to reconsider all of its rules. 

JAN. 9 -- Minority Leader Dirksen said he would 
reverse himself and vote against the Anderson motion. 
He said he had announced support for the Anderson mo- 
tion in December 1958 because it looked at the time that 
adoption of such a motion was the only way to get Rule 





Freshmen Senators’ Voting 


The motion to table the motion by Sen, Clinton 
P, Anderson (D N.M.) to consider adoption of new 
Senate rules pitted the Senate leadership, led by 
Lyndon B. ‘Johnson (D Texas) with the support of 
Minority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R II1.), 
against the liberals fighting for a major overhaul of 
Rule 22. Here is how the 18 freshmen Senators voted, 
with ‘‘pro-leadership’’ meaning they supported the 
tabling motion and ‘‘anti-leadership’’ meaning they 
opposed it. 


PRO-LEADERSHIP 
E.L. (Bob) Bartlett 
(D Alaska) 
Ernest Gruening 
(D Alaska) 


ANTI-LEADERSHIP 
Clair Engle (D Calif.) 
Edmund S. Muskie 

(D Maine) 
Philip A, Hart (D Mich.) 
Thomas J. Dodd Eugene J. McCarthy 

(D Conn.) (D Minn.) 
R, Vance Hartke (D Ind.) Harrison A, Williams 
Howard W. Cannon (D N.J.) 

(D Nev.) Kenneth B, Keating 
Robert C, Byrd (R N.Y.) 

(D W.Va.) Stephen M. Young (D Ohio) 
Jennings Randolph Hugh Scott (R Pa.) 

(D W.Va.) Frank E, Moss (D Utah) 
Gale McGee (D Wyo.) Winston L, Prouty (R Vt.) 
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Floor Action - 2 





Senators Who Switched Stands 


These Senators reversed their previous stands 
by opposing the 1959 motion by Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson (D N.M.) to consider adoption of new Senate 
rules. (For previous stands see Weekly Report 
p. 17. For Jan. 9 vote see p. 71) Their opposition 
to the Anderson motion was expressed by voting 
to table it. Asterisks denote freshmen Senators. 


EXPRESSION OF 
PREVIOUS STAND 


CQ poll 

1957 vote 

Press announcement 
1957 vote 

1957 vote 

1957 vote 

1957 vote 


SENATORS 


Thomas J, Dodd (D Conn.)* 
Frank Church (D Idaho)!"! 
Everett M, Dirksen (R III.) 
Thomas E. Martin (R Iowa) 
Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) 
James E, Murray (D Mont.) 
Dennis Chavez (D N.M.) 
Howard W, Cannon (D Nev.)* Motion co-sponsor 
Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) 1957 vote 
Jennings Randolph (D W.Va.)* CQ poll 
Gale McGee (D Wyo.)* CQ poll 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D Wyo.) 1957 vote 

‘Church paired with Richard L. Neuberger (D Ore.) 











22 amended. But the existence of specific proposals to 
revise Rule 22 presented ‘‘an entirely changed picture.’’ 
Sen, Frank Church (D Idaho) said he supported the Ander- 
son motion in 1957 for a similar reason but that S Res 5 
represented the changes in Rule 22 he desired. The 
Anderson motion was tabled on a 60-36 vote. 

Johnson called up his resolution (S Res 5) and ob- 
tained unanimous consent to limit debate on amendments 
to two hours. Debate on the resolution itself was limited 
to four hours. Southerners, despite their objections to 
S Res 5, did not oppose the limit on debate. 

JAN, 12 -- Calling SRes5a‘‘meaningless gesture,”’ 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D III.) offered a substitute for it 
on behalf of himself and 14 other Senators. It provided 
that 15 days after 16 Senators filed a cloture motion, 
debate could be shut off by a majority of the Senate 
membership. If a majority (50 Senators) voted to shut 
off debate under this arrangement, each Senator then 
would be limited to speaking one hour onthe matter being 
debated. Douglas said his rule would guarantee debate 
up to ‘‘eight weeks or more.’’ The amendment was 
rejected on a 28-67 vote. 

Thruston B. Morton (R Ky.) offered an amendment to 
S Res 5 to enable three-fifths of the Senators present and 
voting to shut off debate instead of two-thirds. His amend- 
ment was rejected 36-58. 

Of the 36 Senators voting against tabling Anderson’s 
motion, 10 opposed Douglas’ amendment: Allott (R Colo.), 
Anderson, Bush (R Conn.), Cooper (R Ky.), Jackson (D 
Wash.), Lausche (D Ohio), Morton, Prouty (R Vt.), Smith 
(R Maine) and Young (D Ohio), However, all but Bush and 
Mrs. Smith supported the Morton amendment. 

Two Senators who voted to table Anderson’s motion 
voted in favor of Douglas’ and Morton’s amendments: 
Dodd (D Conn.) and Green (D R.1.). 

Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) and Clifford P. Case (R 
N.J.) offered separate but similar amendments to elim- 
inate language in S Res 5 stating that Senate rules would 


carry over from one Congress to the next unless 
changed under the procedures set forth in the rules, 
Both amendments were rejected on standing votes, 

Francis Case (R S.D.) offered an amendment to re- 
quire germaneness in debate but withdrew it after John- 
son promised it would get early hearings bythe Rules and 
Administration Committee. Case then introduced the pro- 
posal in the form of a resolution (S Res 18), 

The final vote was on S Res 5. It was adopted in the 
form Johnson had originally presented it by a roll-call 
vote of 72-22. (For votes on all roll calls see p. 71) 


Debate 


Debate on S Res 5 on Jan. 12: 

Richard B, Russell (D Ga.) -- Opposed any change 
in Rule 22 because ‘‘there is no need on earth to further 
curtail the right of free speech in the Senate.’’ 

James O, Eastland (D Miss.) -- ‘‘The substance of 
the compromise which brought about the formation of the 
Union was the protection and safeguards given to each 
sovereign state and groups of states fromthe majority of 
their sister states. The procedure designed to implement 
the substance of the compromise included not only the 
institution of the Senate, but also its so-called peculiari- 
ties, including unlimited debate.’’ 

Paul H. Douglas (D II1.) -- “‘Itis clear that on meas- 
ures of importance on which a filibuster would be con- 
ducted, virtually the entire membership of the Senate 
would be present on the floor for the final vote. There- 
fore, there is no real difference between two-thirds of the 
total membership and two-thirds of those present and 
voting under the Johnson: resolution.’’ He called the 
Southern opposition to S Res 5 ‘‘purely symbolic, They 
have won a great victory.... They have been able to 
reverse the drive for civil rights....’’ 

Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) -- The Johnson resolution 
is ‘‘meaningless because the same rule (in effect until 
1949) resulted in the fact that only four filibusters have 
been successfully ended since 1917...."’ 

Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) -- Said his resolution 
reflects ‘‘the will of the people.’’ 


FORMER HOUSE SPEAKERS 


The House Jan, 12, by voice votes, adopted two reso- 
lutions (H Res 88, 89) providing for additional office em- 
ployees and an official automobile for ‘‘any Member of 
the House who has served as Speaker ofthe House.’’ Rep. 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. (R Mass.), who served as Speaker 
in the 80th and 83rd Congresses, was the only current 
Member who qualified. 

H Res 88, which provided for the chauffeured automo- 
bile, was introduced by Democratic Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack (Mass.) and co-sponsored by Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D Texas) and Republican Minority Leader 
Charles A, Halleck (Ind.), Halleck Jan.6 replaced Martin 
as minority floor leader, a post Martin had held since 
1939. (Weekly Report p. 43) 

H Res 89, providing $5,000 a year for additional clerk 
hire and $8,800 a year for an administrative assistant, 
was introduced by Halleck, with Rayburn and McCormack 
as CO-sponsors. 

One dissent to the proposals was voiced. Rep. Ross 
Bass (D Tenn.) said that ‘‘since we are setting an unusual 
precedent’’ he wanted the record to show that he was 
against the adoption of both resolutions. 
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CQ Senate Votes | through 5. 


(No Congressional Regord Roll-Call Vote Numbers.) 


Senate Defeats Douglas Proposal for Curbing Filibusters; 


Johnson’s Less Drastic Revision of Senate Rules Prevails 


. Senate rules. Johnson (D Texas) motion to adjourn until the 3. S Res 5. Johnson-Dirksen (R Ill.) proposal to revise Rule 22 


next day in order to prevent Sen. Clinton P, Anderson (D 
N.M.) from making a motion to consider adoption of new 
Senate rules. Agreed to 73-23 (D 50-13; R 23-10), Jan. 7, 
1959. The President did not take a position on the motion. 
(See story p. 69) 


. Senate rules. Johnson motion to table Anderson motion to 
consider adoption of rules for the Senate ofthe 86th Congress. 
The Anderson motion also provided for adoption of all 85th 
Congress rules except Rule 22 (on cloture) and called for 
immediate consideration of a revised Rule 22. Tabling motion 
agreed to 60-36 (D 40-22; R 20-14), Jan. 9, 1959. The Presi- 
dent did not take a position on the motion. 


by enabling two-thirds of the Senators voting, instead of two- 
thirds of the Senate membership (66 Senators), to shut off 
debate on any matter. Douglas (D Ill.) amendment to enable a 
majority of the Senate membership (50 Senators) to limit 
debate 15 days after 16 Senators filed a cloture motion. 
Rejected 28-67 (D 20-43; R 8-24), Jan. 12, 1959. The Presi- 
dent did not take a position on the resolution. 


- S Res 5. Morton (R Ky.) amendment to enable Senators by a 


three-fifths, instead of two-thirds, vote to shut off debate. 
Rejected 36-58 (D 24-38; R 12-20), Jan. 12, 1959. The Presi- 
dent did not take a position on the amendment. 


5. S Res 5. 


The President did not take a position on the resolution. 


Adopted 72-22 (D 44-19; R 28-3), Jan, 12, 1959. 
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ALABAMA 
Hill 
Sparkman 

ALASKA 
Bartlett 
Gruening 

ARIZONA 
Hayden 
Goldwater 

ARKANSAS 
Fulbright 
McClellan 

CALIFORNIA 
Engle 
Kuchel 

COLORADO 
Carroll 


zz 


IOWA 
Hickenlooper 
Martin 

KANSAS 
Carlson 
Schoeppel 

KENTUCKY 
Cooper 
Morton 

LOUISIANA 
Ellender 
Long 

MAINE 
Muskie 
Smith 

MARYLAND 
Beall 


NEVADA 
Bible 
Cc 


Bridges 
Cotton 

NEW JERSEY 
Williams 


Case 

NEW MEXICO 
Anderson 
Chavez 

NEW YORK 


Javits 


Keating 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Ervin 


annon 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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- KEY - 
Y Record Vote For (yea). 


V Paired For. 


+ Announced For, CQ Poll For. 


N Record Vote Against (nay). 


X Paired Against. 


— Announced Against, CQ Poll Against. 


? Absent, General Pair, “Present,” Did 
not announce or answer Poll, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Case 
Mundt 
TENNESSEE 
Gore 
Kefauver 
TEXAS 
Johnson 


Butler 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 
MICHIGAN 

Hart 

McNamara 
MINNESOTA 

Humphrey 


arthy 
MISSISSIPPI 
Eastland 
Stennis 
MISSOURI 
Hennings 
Symington 
MONTANA 
Mansfield 
Murray 
NEBRASKA 
Curtis 
Hruska 


Yarborough 
UTAH 
Moss 


Bennett 
VERMONT 
Aiken 
Prout 
VIRGINIA 
Byrd 
Robertson 
WASHINGTON 
Jackson 
Magnuson 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Byrd 
Randolph 
WISCONSIN 
Proxmire 
Wiley 
WYOMING 
McGee 
O’Mahoney 


ordan 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Langer 
Young 
OHIO 
Lausche 
Young 
OKLAHOMA 
Kerr 
Monroney 
OREGON 
Morse 


Neuberger 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Clark 
Scott 
RHODE ISLAND 
Green 
Pastore 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Johnston 
Thurmond 


Allott 
CONNECTICUT 
Dodd 
Bush 
DELAWARE 
Frear 
Williams 
FLORIDA 
Ho! land 
Smathers 
GEORGIA 
Russell 
Talmadge 
IDAHO 
Church 
Dworshak 
ILLINOIS 
Douglas 
Dirksen 
INDIANA 
Hartke 
Capehart 
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Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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Committee Roundup 





SENATE COMMITTEES 


The Senate Jan. 14 began the organization of its 
standing committees with voice vote passage of S Res 24 
(slightly modified on the floor), increasing the size of 11 
committees and reducing the size of three others. S Res 
24 also specified that each Senator was to serve on two 
committees and no more, with this exception: as a third 
assignment, a Senator could serve on Government Opera- 
tions, Post Office and Civil Service, Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences or District of Columbia. 

Later Jan. 14, Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson 
(D Texas) revealed that he and Minority Leader Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) had agreed on the ratios of 
Democrats to Republicans for the 16 standing commuitees. 

Shortly afterward, Johnson submitted an order 
designating the Democratic members of the standing com- 
mittees, and the order by unanimous consent of the Senate 
was entered. (A full committee roster, with an analysis 
of the political significance of the appointments, will 
appear Jan. 23 in the CQ Weekly Report.) 

In an almost unprecedented move, the Democrats put 
five freshmen on the powerful Appropriations and Finance 
Committees, and no Senator was apparently ‘‘punished”’ 
for opposing Johnson on Ruie 22 amendments. (See p. 69) 

Senators chosen to fill the Democratic vacancies on 
the ‘‘Big Three’’ committees, with freshmen denoted by an 
asterisk (*): Appropriations -- Kefauver (Tenn.), Monron- 
ey (Okla.),, Bible (Nev.), Byrd (W.Va.)*, Dodd (Conn.)*, 
McGee (Wyo.)*, Finance -- Talmadge (Ga.), McCarthy 
(Minn.)*, Hartke (Ind.)*. Foreign Relations -- Gore 
(Tenn.), Lausche (Ohio), Church (Idaho). 

Committee ratios for the 86th Congress (a minus 
sign in the vacancy column indicates that instead of having 
slots to fill, the party must remove members from the 
committee, since it has more holdover members from 
the 85th Congress than it has slots on the committee 
in the 86th): 








86th Congress 85th Congress Vacancies 
Committee D R D R pes 





Agriculture & Forestry 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 
Banking & Currency 
District of Columbia 
Finance 
Foreign Relations 
Government Operations 
Interior & Insular 
Affairs 
Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce 
Judiciary 
Labor & Public Welfare 
Post Office & 
Civil Service 
Public Works 
Rules & Administration 6 
Aeronautical & 
Space Sciences 10 
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*Prior to Democratic appointments. 


Committee R D 


HOUSE COMMITTEE RATIOS 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) and Minority 
Leader Charles A. Halleck (R Ind.) Jan. 12 reached 
agreement on party ratios for the 20 House standing 
committees in the 86th Congress. The House Democratic 
Committee on Committees released the figures late 
the same day. For most of the committees, the Demo- 
cratic margin was nearly 2-1. (Weekly Report p. 12) 

As compared with the 85th Congress, the proportion 
of Democrats was raised and the proportion of Republicans 
lowered on 15 of the 20 committees. The ratios were not 
changed for four committees -- Rules, Ways and Means, 
Appropriations and Un-American Activities. The remain- 
ing committee -- Science and Astronautics -- is a new 
standing committee. On no committee was the number of 
Republicans reduced to less than the number of Republican 
holdovers. 


@ GOP APPOINTMENTS -- The House GOP Committee 
on Committees Jan. 15 tentatively selected 13 Members 
to fill Republican vacancies on the three top House 
committees: Rules -- Reece (Tenn.), Budge (Idaho); 
Ways and Means -- Betts (Ohio), Knox (Mich.), Alger 
(Texas), Utt (Calif.); Appropriations -- Weaver (Neb.), 
Pillion (N.Y.), Rhodes (Ariz.), omson (Wyo.), Conte 
(Mass.), Michel (Ill.), Minshall (Ohio). 





The new ratios, compared with the 85th Congress: 


86th Congress 85th Congress Vacancies 





Agriculture 12 19 
Appropriations 20 30 
Armed Services 14 20 
Banking & Currency 1] 17 
District of Columbia 9 14 
Education & Labor 10 17 
Foreign Affairs 11 17 
Government Operations 11 17 
House Administration 9 14 
Interior & Insular 

Affairs 12 17 
Interstate & Foreign 

Commerce 18 
Judiciary 18 
Merchant Marine 

and Fisheries 17 
Post Office & 

Civil Service 14 
Public Works 19 
Rules 8 
Science & Astronautics 16 ae 
Un-American Activities 5 
Veterans' Affairs 16 14 11 
Ways & Means 15 15 10 
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*At the opening of the 86th Congress there were three 
Democratic vacancies on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The House Jan. 7 appointed William J. Green 
Jr. (Pa.), John C. Watts (Ky.) and Lee Metcalf (Mont.) 
to the three vacancies, (Weekly Report p. 45) 
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U.S. SPACE PROGRAM 


COMMITTEE -- House Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 

ACTION -- Jan. 3 released its final report (H Rept 
2710), ‘‘The United States and Outer Space,’’ based on a 
1958 study of the U.S, space program. The Committee 
also issued a special ‘‘Space Handbook,’’ based ona study 
of astronautics and its applications by the Rand Corp., 
which does space research for the Air Force. (1958 Al- 
manac p. 161) 

The unanimous report said the U.S. lag behind Russia 
in space technology was cause for ‘‘grave concern,’’ and 
that a ‘‘bold and dynamic program’”’ was needed. It said 
the Committee was ‘‘pleased with what has been done so 
far,’’ but was also concerned ‘‘whether this is enough.”’ 
It also voiced concern with ‘‘whether the Executive Branch 
is driving home to the public the realities we face in a 
way which will create the broad-based support needed for 
carrying ona national effort of the magnitude we require.”’ 

The report warned that ‘‘budget pressures in the 
short run should not be the primary basis for decisions 
on space programs which are inherently long range and 
which involve the very surviva: of the Nation.’’ It em- 
phasized the military potentialities of space technology, 
and said the U.S. should not ‘‘make inadequate short-run 
expenditures on its space program at substantial risk to 
its survival a few years later.”’ 

The report noted that Committee hearing witnesses 
estimated the Russian lead in the space race at from 12 
to 18 months, and said this estimate might be ‘‘overly 
generous’’ to the U.S, It added that an ‘‘important re- 
search institution’? estimated it would take the U.S. five 
years to Close the gap. It also pointed out that despite the 
publicity on the 4.3-ton weight of the U.S. Atlas launched 
in December 1958, the ‘‘useful pay-load’’ of Russia’s 
Sputnik III was ‘‘more than tenfold that of the Atlas.’’ It 
said the Jan. 2 announcement of Russia’s lunar probe 
“‘proves the soundness of the view of this Committee that 
our scientific race, not alone in space but in the broader 
realm of science, is serious and urgent and demands the 
utmost effort by this Nation.’’ (Weekly Report p. 53) 

The report said ‘‘inexorable changes in society and 
political power’’ were ahead due to space advances, and 
that ‘‘failure to take account of them would virtually be 
to choose the path of national extinction.’’ ‘‘We must 
warn,’’ the report said, ‘‘that a policy ofdrift or neglect, 
or the frequent changing of goals would inevitably lead to 
our falling far short of the benefits and the capabilities 
that can be achieved in the next decade.”’ 

The report recommended free exchange of scientific 
data ‘‘without the shackles of an undue security control,”’ 
and also called for a ‘‘critical review’’ of U.S. scientific 
education. It said ‘‘prudent and imaginative steps must 
still be taken to give to mathematics and science the 
needed emphasis in school curricula.”’ 

In the ‘‘Space Handbook,’’ the Rand group predicted 
that the Russians ‘‘will soon announce the ‘successful’ 
return of a human passenger from a rocket flight in the 
Soviet Union.’’ The handbook said U.S, intercontinental 
ballistic missile rockets could be adapted to attempt 
manned flight probably within less than five years. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Jan. 12 -- Rep. 
Overton Brooks (D La.), scheduled to become chairman of 
the new standing House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, said the U.S. space program must be handled on an 
urgent basis. 





Committee Roundup - 2 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon reportedly told an 
informal week-end gathering of newsmen that the U.S. was 
ahead of Russia in ballistic missile development and was 
catching up rapidly in other phases of the space race. 
Nixon reportedly said the Russians were ahead in rocket 
propulsion and in the technique of putting satellites into 
orbit, but that the U.S. was catchinguprapidly there too, 
and that hedid not think more money could be spent wisely 
on satellites. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), a member ofthe Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee, told the Senate 
that if Nixon had made such a statement, ‘‘it is not cor- 
rect, and I do not know a single impartial expert in the 
missile field who would support it.’’ Symington said 
“‘there seems to be a continuing effort on the part of high 
officials in this Administration to lull the people into a 
state of complacency not justified by the facts.’’ He 
called on Nixon ‘‘to give the people, in percentages, the 
number of operational ICBM’s this Nation will have at the 
end of this year,’’ as compared with those of the Russians, 
and said if Nixon did not give them, ‘‘I shall release them 
myself,’’ 

Nixon, although not replying publicly to Symington’s 
statement, reportedly told Senate associates there was no 
reason to fear any future ‘‘blackmail gap’’ inthe relative 
strength of U.S.-Russian military power. He indicated he 
and Symington were talking of two different matters, with 
his own references applying to the rate of missile de- 
velopment, and Symington’s to the actual number of mis- 
siles, 

Jan, 14 -- Symington, in a Senate statement, called 
on Nixon to “‘give a clear statement of just what is his 
position, and the position of the Administration.’’ 

President Eisenhower, in a National Press Club ad- 
dress, said it was ‘‘absolutely fatuous and futile to try to 
balance, item by item, the progress of two great nations 
in their technology of defense.’’ He said ‘‘we would indeed 
be a little stupid’’ not to believe the Russians were 
**somewhat ahead in certain phases,”’ but that the U.S, had 
made ‘‘very remarkable progress.’’ (For text of Presi- 
dent’s remarks see p. 86) 

Senate Republican Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(I1l.) told the Senate ‘‘the time lost bythe Truman Admin- 
istration has been the real handicap,’’ and the ‘‘bitter 
inheritance of the Eisenhower Administration was to 
catch up from behind....”’ 

T. Keith Glennan, head of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, said in an interview that he 
favored sending up satellites with other nations, including 
Russia, if such a program could be worked out, but that 
Russia had not been contacted on the proposal. He said 
a plan to share the costs of some future satellites was 
under study by the Office of International Cooperation. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) Jan. 15 said he 
opposed a move to abolish the Un-American Activities 
Committee and transfer its functions to the Judiciary 
Committee. He predicted defeat for the proposal, intro- 
duced (H Res 53) Jan. 7 by Rep. James Roosevelt (D 
Calif.), if it reached the floor. The House Republican 
Conference Jan. 14 unanimously adopted a resolution, 
offered by Un-American Activities Committee member 
Donald L. Jackson (R Calif.), opposing abolition of the 
Committee. Jackson said there was ‘‘unanimous enthusi- 
astic support”’ for his resolution. (Weekly Report p. 45) 
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Committee Roundup - 3 


OMNIBUS HOUSING BILLS 


Chairman Albert Rains (D Ala.) of the House Banking 
and Currency Housing Subcommittee Jan. 14 said Demo- 
cratic leaders had assured him a housing bill would be 
the first major legislation to be considered on the floor. 
In the Senate Jan. 14, Chairman John J. Sparkman (D 
Ala.) of the Banking and Currency Housing Subcommittee 
announced hearings Jan. 22-28 on the Sparkman omnibus 
housing bill (S 57). (See p. 67; 1958 Almanac p. 225) 


TAFT-HARTLEY REVISION 


Chairman John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Labor Subcommittee Jan. 13 
announced he planned to convene a panel of nine labor law 
experts to assist the Subcommittee in drafting a major 
revision of the Taft-Hartley Act. Kennedy said the Sub- 
committee would ‘‘proceed with prompt consideration’’ of 
an anti-corruption labor bill similar to the 1958 Kennedy- 
Ives bill (S 3974) while the panel was meeting. His 
statement indicated Taft-Hartley Act revision and anti- 
corruption measures would probably not be incorporated 
in the same bill. (1958 Almanac p. 191) 

The Subcommittee’s ranking Republican, Barry Gold- 
water (R Ariz.), Jan. 14 said he thought more men 
representing ‘‘active management’’ should have been in- 
cluded on the proposed panel. The nine men Kennedy said 
had been asked to serve were Archibald Cox, David L. 
Cole, Charles O. Gregory, Russell Smith, W. Willard 
Wirtz, Gerard Reilly, Guy Farmer, Arthur J. Goldberg 
and Louis Sherrnan. 

Goldwater Jan. 13 said he had agreed to sponsor the 
Administration labor bill for 1959. 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Foreign Relations. 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On the status of U.S. foreign 
policy. (Weekly Report p. 55) 

TESTIMONY -- Jan. 14 -- Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, in a prepared statement, said although in 
the long run Communist methods ‘‘must inevitably be 
altered,’’ in the short run, ‘‘and this may be a period of 
years,’’ the situation was ‘‘full of danger.’’ Achievement 
of free world goals called for ‘‘austerity and sacrifice 
on the part of all,’’ Dulles said, adding that ‘‘we may face 
a period even harder than we have become used to.’’ He 
was optimistic about the ‘‘world-wide movement toward 
freedom,’’ which he said was accompanied by ‘‘a growing 
awareness of the deadly nature of Sino-Soviet imperial- 
ism.”’ 

Referring to the West Berlin crisis, Dulles said the 
presence there of Western contingents ‘‘constitutes an 
indispensable safeguard to the freedom of that city,’’ and 
that the U.S. was determined ‘‘Berlin shall not be en- 
gulfed in the Red undertow.’’ (For President’s remarks 
on the German crisis, see p. 86) 

(Dulles told a Jan. 13 news conference the present 
Russian stand on Germany was ‘“‘stupid,’’ unworkable and 
brutal. He added, however, that although free elections 
were ‘‘the agreed formula’’ for German reunification, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t say that it is the only method....’’ He also said: 
the U.S, visit of Russia’s First Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan, and his talks with him, had been most useful; 
neither Moscow or Washington had altered its basic 
position on any basic issue. 
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(Dulles’ Jan. 13 statement on German elections was 
followed by a State Department statement that Dulles 
had not meant to endorse any of Russia’s proposals on 
Germany, and that the U.S. regarded free elections as 
“‘the best and most logical method of achieving a true 
and workable reunification of Germany.’’) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Jan. 13 -- The Com- 
mittee ordered reported a resolution asking Senate 
authority to spend $500,000 voted it in1958 for its foreign 
policy studies. (1958 Almanac pp. 59, 663) 

Jan. 14 -- The Committee postponed action, after a 
procedural objection, on a proposed resolution putting 
the Senate on record in full support of the Western stand 


on Berlin. 
NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


COMMITTEE -- Joint Atomic Energy. 

HELD HEARINGS -- Jan, 12-14 on the feasibility 
of international agreements to ban nuclear weapons tests. 

BACKGROUND -- President Eisenhower’s Science 
Advisory Committee Jan. 5 reported new scientific find- 
ings at U.S. nuclear tests in Nevada in October 1958 
indicated existing scientific equipment could not easily 
differentiate at a distance between underground nuclear 
tests of 20 kilotons or less and earthquakes. Test ban 
negotiations being conducted at Geneva were started on 
the assumption existing equipment could detect all nuclear 
blasts of five kilotons and up. (WeeklyReport p. 53) 

TESTIMONY -- Jan. 12-14 -- Hearings were held in 
executive session. After testifying, Dr. Edward Teller 
told newsmen the U.S. knew ‘‘a lot more’”’ about nuclear 
weapons and peaceful uses of the atom as a result of 
the Nevada tests. Teller said policing of a test ban, 
particularly of underground tests, would ‘‘be a very 
difficult problem.’’ Teller in the past has opposed a test 
ban. (1958 Almanac p. 705) 

Dr. Hans Bethe, a member of the Science Advisory 
Committee, told reporters it was possible to develop an 
effective test ban inspection system despite the newly 
discovered difficulties in detecting hidden underground 
blasts below 20 kilotons. He said the 180 seismic stations 
envisioned as the inspection apparatus in the Geneva 
negotiations could be improved in equipment so they could 
detect even underground tests. Bethe said he favored 
conducting underground explosions under international 
auspices to test new detection devices. Bethe said an 
observation satellite could be sent into outer space under 
international auspices to detect nuclear tests there. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Jan. 13 -- Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, athis press conference, said 
there were no current plans to place any of the 180 
seismic detection stations on the Chinese mainland, 
although eventually any successful inspection system 
would have to be made world-wide. If a test ban agree- 
ment were negotiated at Geneva, Dulles said, the seismic 
stations would be placed only on the territories of the 
ban signatories -- the U.S., U.S.S.R. and Great Britain. 
Dulles said studies were under way to improve detection 
systems so the 180-station inspection plan envisioned at 
Geneva would be adequate for policing a test ban. 

Jan. 14 -- At the conclusion of hearings the Com- 
mittee chairman, Sen. Clinton P, Anderson (D N.M.), 
joined by Sen. John O, Pastore (D R.I.), said available 
evidence failed to show whether an adequate policing 
system could be set up for small underground blasts. They 
suggested the U.S, and Russia conduct joint tests to 
determine if a feasible policing system was possible. 
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PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 


The Senate debate on changing the filibuster rule 
provided the year’s first test for the chamber’s leading 
Presidential possibilities. 

Three prominent Democrats -- Sens. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (Minn.), John F, Kennedy (Mass.) and Stuart 
Symington (Mo.) -- maintained their credentials in the 
liberal camp by backing the unsuccessful moves Jan. 9 and 
12 to: open the Senate rules to change, permit imposition 
of cloture by majority vote and by 60 percent of those 
voting. (For voting see Roll Calls 2, 3 and 4, vote chart 
p. 71) 

Eventually all three joined Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D Texas) in voting for Johnson’s compromise 
rule change proposal. (See Roll Call 5, p. 71) 

Johnson’s role in the filibuster fight provoked this 
comment Jan, 11 from New York Times columnist James 
Reston: ‘‘Johnson has shattered the anti-filibuster lib- 
erals in the Senate, but in personal political terms this 
may prove to be the most costly victory he has ever 
won.... For he has not only defeated and outmaneuvered 
but humiliated the very liberal forces that are likely to 
command the decisive voice in picking a Democratic 
Presidential candidate in 1960, and they are now in no 
mood to cast their votes for him.’’ 

On the Republican side, Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon Jan. 9 pleased party liberals by reiterating his 
opinion that the Senate ‘‘has a constitutional right at the 
beginning of each new Congress to determine rules it 
desires to follow.’’ (Weekly Report p. 45) 

Presidential possibilities figured in these other 
developments during the week: 


Symington Jan. 12 challenged Nixon on the politically 
potent question of the U.S. position in the missile and 
space race with Russia, (See p. 73) 

Kennedy Jan. 13 moved into command of the labor 
legislation field by announcing plans for a new labor re- 


form bill and appointing an expert commission to study . 


the need for changes in the Taft-Hartley Act. (See p. 74) 

Humphrey graced the cover of the Jan. 12 issue of 
Life magazine and inside told again of his eight-hour in- 
terview with Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 

Nixon Jan. 8 was described by Secretary of Interior 
Fred A, Seaton as ‘‘the front runner at this time’’ for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. Nixon friends Jan. 
12 informed the press that the Vice President would be 
completely loyal to the President in his fight for a bal- 
anced budget, despite his opposition to certain actions 
that were taken to bring the budget into balance. 

New York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) Jan, 12 
announced he would ask the legislature to boost state 
gasoline taxes 2 cents a gallon and diesel fuel taxes 3 
cents a gallon. Rockefeller said boosts in the state in- 
come tax and cigarette tax also were under consideration 
to meet an estimated $230 million deficit in the state 
budget. (Weekly Report p. 50) 

The Gallup Poll Jan. 10 said Rockefeller led Adlai 
E, Stevenson (D), 51 percent to 45 percent, with 4 
percent undecided, in a trial run for the Presidency. 


CLOUDED ELECTIONS 


ARIZONA SENATOR -- Chairman Theodore Francis 
Green (D R.I.) of the Senate Rules and Administration 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee Jan. 8 said the sub- 
committee ‘‘does not have sufficient evidence to warrant an 
objection to the seating’’ of Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.). 

Green made the statement in a letter to Fred J. 
Brown, head of the Arizona AFL-CIO Council, which had 
petitioned for a delay in seating Goldwater until the FBI 
completes its investigation on the distribution of unsigned 
campaign pamphlets in the 1958 Senate race between 
Goldwater and Gov. Ernest J. McFarland (D). 

Green said the Subcommittee would study the FBI 
report when it became available. (1958 Weekly Report 
p. 1511) 

VERMONT GOVERNOR -- Robert T, Stafford (R) Jan. 
12 was officially declared Governor, after a 56-member 
joint committee of the legislature completed a recount 
of all ballots. Their canvass gave Stafford a 719-vote 
edge, 62,222 to 61,503 over Bernard J, Leddy (D). 


FAUBUS PLANS 


Arkansas Gov. Orval E, Faubus (D) Jan, 12 said, 
“I am firmly committed not to run’’ againstSen, John L. 
McClellan (D Ark.) if McClellan seeks reelection to the 
Senate in 1960. Faubus said it was too early to speculate 
if he would seek reelection as Governor in 1960 or run 
against Sen. J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.) in 1962. 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


The Research Division of the Republican National 
Committee has published figures detailing what it calls 
‘fone of the grimmest aspects of the 1958 elections... 
the serious Republican losses in state elections,” 

Over -all, the figures show Republicans lost 123 state 
senate seats and 567 lower house seats from 1956. 
Democrats in 1958 took control of at least one house of the 
state legislature away from Republicans in 13 states. 

The research divisinn showed these figures on the 
rise and fall of Republican strength in state governments: 

Number of 
States in 
Which GOP GOP GOP 
Controls Both Members Members 
Republican Houses of Of State Of Lower 
Year Governors Legislature Senates Houses 


Number of 





1936 6 8 508 1,847 
1946 23 25 881 2,971 
1948 18 15 746 2,343 
1950 25 22 754 2,566 
1952 30 26 857 2,809 
1954 21 20 759 2,419 
1956 19 17 717 2,506 
1958 14 7 591 1,939 

In the state legislatures, as in Congress, Democrats 
now have almost a 2-1 membership edge over the Repub- 
licans. There are 1,166Democrats in state senates to 591 
Republicans. In the lower houses, there are 3,721 Demo- 
crats to 1,939 Republicans. 

State figures are given in the chart onthe next page. 
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PARTY RATIOS IN STATE LEGISLATURES 
The following chart shows the size of the party delegations in the 49 state legislatures in 1959. Separate 
columns indicate Republican gains or losses as a result of the 1958 elections and the party of the Governor. The 
figures were compiled by the research division of the Republican National Committee. 
SENATE GOP GAIN ASSEMBLY GOP GAIN 
STATE R D OR LOSS R D OR LOSS GOV. 
ALABAMA 0 35 -- 0 106 == D 
ALASKA 2 17 ; D* 
' ARIZONA 1 27 - 1 25 55 + 3 R* 
ARKANSAS 0 35 ae 0 100 = 2 D 
CALIFORNIA 13° 26* - 6 33 47* - 9 D* 
COLORADO 13 22 - 2 21 44 - 6 D 
CONNECTICUT 7 29* - 24 138 141* -111 D 
DELAWARE 6 1l + 2 9 26 aw | R 
FLORIDA 1 37 -- 3 92 - 3 D 
GEORGIA 0 54 -- 0 205 = D 
IDAHO 18 26 - i 23 36* - 9 R 
ILLINOIS 34 24 - 4 85 92* - 9 R 
INDIANA 27 23 - 6 21 79* - 55 R 
IOWA 33 17 - 7 59 49 - 13 D 
KANSAS 32 8 -- 69 56 - 14 D 
KENTUCKY 9 29 + 1 25 75 + 2 D 
LOUISIANA 0 39 -- 0 101 -- D 
MAINE 21 12 - 4 94° 56 - 5 D 
MARYLAND 3 26 - 5 7 116 - 18 D* 
MASSACHUSETTS 16 24 = 96 144 - 12 D 
MICHIGAN 22 12 - il 55 55 - 6 D 
MINNESOTA 42 25t 59 72t D 
MISSISSIPPI 0 49 _ 0 140 -- D 
MISSOURI 8 26 - 5 45 112 - 19 D 
MONTANA 17 38 - 8 31 62° - 4 R 
NEBRASKA Nonpartisan 43 No Lower House D* 
| NEVADA 10 a - 2 14 33 - 2 DD? 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 18 6 -- 263 136° - 13 R 
NEW JERSEY 13 8 - 1 18 42* - 21 p° 
NEW MEXICO 8 24 -- 6 60 ae D* 
I NEW YORK 34 24 - 4 92 58 - 4 R* 
j NORTH CAROLINA } 49 - 2 4 116 - 9 D 
NORTH DAKOTA 31 18 - ll 64 49 - 30 R 
CHIO 13 20* - 9 61 we” - 36 D* 
OKLAHOMA 3 41 - lt 10 109 - 10 D 
OREGON 11 19 - 4* AY 33 + 4 Rn? 
PENNSYLVANIA 28 ze + 1 102 108* - 24 D 
RHODE ISLAND 21 23* - 4 29 71 - 8 na” 
SOUTH CAROLINA 0 46 -- 0 124 a D 
SOUTH DAKOTA 15 20 - 2 42 33 - 4 D* 
TENNESSEE 2 28 - il 17 82 - 4 D 
TEXAS 0 31 -- 0 150 -- D 
UTAH 13 10’ _ 22 42 - 17 R 
VERMONT zz 8 - 2 200 46 = 42 R 
VIRGINIA 3 35 alge 5 94 iiee D 
WASHINGTON 14 35 - il 33 66 - 10 D 
WEST VIRGINIA 9 23 - 2 15 85 - 27 R 
WISCONSIN 20 12° - 2 45 a - 22 D* 
WYOMING 16 11 -- 26 30* - 4 D* 
591 1,166 -123 1,939 3,721 -567 
*Party control changed in 1958 election. 3Maine—One assembly member listed as affiliation unknown. 
tMinnesota is nonpartisan, For the purpose of this chart, the Minn- 4Mont.—One independent in senate. 
esota Conservative candidates are considered Republican, the Minn- SMont,—Two independents in assembly, 
esota Liberal candidates are considered Democratic. 6N.H.—One independent in assembly. 
'Alaska—One senate seat in doubt; two independents elected to assembly, WishTwo wdeancize in senile. 
2Calif.—One vacancy in senate, 8Wis.—One vacancy in assembly. 
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TRANSPORTATION FEUD 


The Assn. of American Railroads Jan. 12 started 
circulating a 19-page booklet describing what it termed 
the ‘‘urgent six’’ steps needed to put railroads on an equal 
footing with other carriers. 

The AAR called for: fewer restrictions on railroads 
using such facilities as highways, airways and waterways 
for business purposes; equal taxation of competing car- 
riers; repeal of the 10 percent travel tax; amendment of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act to eliminate 
benefits that ‘‘are beyond the bounds of justice or good 
sense;’’ either repeal of the provision of the Interstate 
Commerce Act that exempts truck transport of some agri- 
cultural products from Federal regulation or extension of 
the same privilege to railroads; and more liberal depre- 
ciation policies for railroad equipment. 

Referring to AAR’s pleas for equal tax treatment of 
competing carriers, Guy M. Rutland Jr., American Truck- 
ing Assns. board chairman, Jan. 14 in Chicagosaid ‘‘our 
railroad friends hope to revitalize the Iron Horse by 
handicapping its competitors’’ with more user taxes. 


RIGHT TO WORK 


A charge that proponents of right-to-work legislation 
were resorting to “‘new tactics of trickery and deceit”’ 
to get state legislatures to pass right-to-work laws was 
rejected Jan. 12 by Executive Secretary W.T. Harrisonof 
the National Right To Work Committee. The charge was 
made Jan. 10 by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, whosaid right- 
to-work groups were changing their names and masking 
their aims because ‘‘the American people overwhelmingly 
rejected so-called right-to-work laws at the polls last 
November.’’ She cited a reported statement by Cecil 
Black, executive director of the New Mexico Citizens 
Right to Work Committee, that the group was changing its 
name to the Educational Committee for Voluntary Union 
Membership. She said, ‘‘When Mr. Black speaks of ‘vol- 
untary unionism’...he seeks...to shackle New Mexico with 
a backward compulsory open shop.’’ Mrs. Roosevelt is a 
co-chairman of the National Council for Industrial Peace, 
which opposes right-to-work legislation. Harrison, in re- 
jecting Mrs. Roosevelt’s charges, said the phrase ‘‘volun- 
tary unionism”’ “‘is so descriptive of the real meaning of 
the right-to-work philosophy that it has taken root with 
freedom-loving citizens and it has been adopted by sup- 
porters of voluntary union membership in the state of 
New Mexico.”’ 


FLOWERY PRESENTATION 


David Burpee of Doylestown, Pa., horticulturist, Jan. 
13 started a one-man lobby campaign to make the marigold 
the national flower of the United States. 

Armed with atruck-load of marigolds, Burpee told all 
who would listen on Capitol Hill that the marigold has 
‘‘many qualities typical of our national character. Its 
virility makes it easy togrow anywhere in America, It is 
a gay flower, but humble and without thorns to wound 
its admirers.”’ 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S, Jan, 2, in its 
Washington Report, said Government ‘‘wage fixing,’’ as 
exemplified by the minimum wage law, was ‘‘not a proper 
area of Government intervention.’’ The chamber called 
on members to oppose proposals for raising the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour. 

In another publication, the Labor Relations Letter 
for January, the chamber’s labor relations and legal de- 
partment called for Federal legislation to prevent union 
violence, racket picketing, secondary boycotts, forced 
union membership, restrictive membership practices, 
extortion, ‘‘diversion of dues money for political and 
social purposes’”’ and ‘‘ monopoly power of the labor boss.”’ 
The chamber also called for laws to prevent “‘union thugs 
and goons’’ from bringing ‘‘their guns, blackjacks and 
arson crystals across any state lines;’’ torequire secret 
ballots in union elections; to regulate tenure of union 
office and to prevent convicted felons from holding union 
office. 


LOCAL TAXES 


The AFL-CIO Jan. 8, in a 118-page book called 
‘‘State and Local Taxes -- A Handbook on Problems and 
Solutions,’’ called for state, county and municipal revision 
of tax laws and taxation structure inorder to boost prop- 
erty and income taxes in the upper brackets. The book 
said assessed valuation of industrial and commercial 
properties was often ‘‘shockingly low,’’ so that business 
did not bear a fair share of the costs of public facilities. 
It also said corporations did not pay taxes in some states, 
and progressive taxation -- higher tax rates for higher 
incomes, as under the Federa! income tax laws -- was 
not permitted in many other states. 


SUPREME COURT ANALYSIS 


The American Jewish Congress, in a year-end review 
of Supreme Court decisions during the 1957-58 term, said 
the Court took a ‘‘libertarian’’ position on 36 of the 57 
decisions it made in the fields of civil rights, internal 
security, freedom of expression, immigration and crim- 
inal proceedings. Rating the individual justices, the AJC 
said Justice William O. Douglas took the libertarian posi- 
tion in 56 of the 57 cases, Hugo L. Black in 52, Earl 
Warren and William J. Brennan Jr. in 48, Felix Frank- 
furter in 33, Charles E, Whittaker in 28, John M, Harlan 
in 27, Harold H. Burton in 22 and Tom C, Clark in 16. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Chairman Olin E, Teague (D Texas) of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee Jan. 13 told the American 
Legion’s national legislative commission that hospital 
improvement and other veterans’ services rated ahigher 
legislative priority than pensions for all ex-servicemen. 
He proposed raising pensions for those who really need 
them and cutting those of veterans who have substantial 
outside income. 
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SOUTHERN GROUP’S GOALS 


Tyre Taylor, general counsel of the Southern States 
industrial Council, listed these as primary legislative 
goals of the council in the 86th Congress: 

Reduction of Federal spending. 

Retention of Section 14bofthe Taft-Hartley Act which 
authorizes states to pass right to work laws. 

Application of antitrust laws to unions. 

Passage of such ‘‘states rights’’ legislation as HR 3 
of the 85th Congress. (1958 Almanac p. 289) 

Opposition to authority for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to issue revenue bonds to expand facilities. 

Protection of existing depletion allowances. 

Opposition ‘‘to any and all material’’ changes in the 
immigration laws. 

The council opposed any change in Senate Rule 22 
during the filibuster fight. (See p. 69) 





Lobbyist Registrations 


Eleven registrations were filed under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act between Oct. 14-Jan. 12. 

Registrations are listed by category (with employers 
listed alphabetically): Business, Citizens, Farm, Foreign, 
Individuals, Labor, Military and Veterans, Professional. 
Where certain information is not listed (such as legis- 
lative interest or compensation), such information was 
not filed by the registrant. 


Business Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Automobile Manufacturers Assn., Tax- 
ation Committee, 830 Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D.C, 

Registrant -- HARLAN V. HADLEY, 830 Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington, D.C. Filed 1/2/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘ Any legislation which may be 
proposed which may affect automotive excise taxes, to 
advocate repeal or decreased rates, to oppose extension 
or increase.’’ 

Compensation -- $2,500 yearly. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Credit Union National Assn., 1617 Sher- 
man Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Registrant -- JONATHAN LINDLEY, 740 11th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 1/6/59. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation affecting credit 
unions.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Consumers Life Council, 

Washington Bldg., Washington, D.C, 

1. Registrant -- JAMES W. RIDDELL, lawyer, 731 
Washington Bldg., Washington, D.C. Filed 1/5/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Any legislation affecting the 
insurance industry.”’ 

2. Registrant -- JERRY N. GRIFFIN, lawyer, 731 
Washington Bldg., Washington, D.C. Filed 1/6/59. 

Legislative Interest -- Same as Riddell above. 

Previous Registrations -- National Coal Assn. (1951 
en” p. 700); Schenley Distillers Inc. (1955 Almanac 
p. 694). 





3. Registrant -- DONALD S. DAWSON, lawyer, 731 
Washington Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/6/59. 

Legislative Interest -- Same as above. 

Previous Registrations -- Motor Carriers Leasing 
Conference (1954 Almanac p. 686); Schenley Distillers 
Inc. (1955 Almanac p. 694); Hilton Hotels Corp. (1956 
Almanac p. 673). 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Electrical 

Assn., 155 E, 44th St., New York, N.Y. 

Registrant -- WEAVER AND GLASSIE, law firm, 
1225 19th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 12/5/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Excise tax law on self- 
contained air conditioning units and equitable changes 
therein.’”’ 

Compensation -- $3,500 initially, $2,000 monthly and 
$5,000 ‘‘in the event remedial relief is obtained.’’ 

Previous Registrations -- Liaison Committee for the 
Mechanical Specialty Contracting Industries (1952 Alma- 
nac p. 436); Philco Corp. (1952 Almanac p. 452); Eastern 
Meat Packers Assn. (1957 Almanac p. 746); National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Assn. (1957 Almanac p. 751). 


Manufacturers 


@ EMPLOYER -- Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 245 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Registrant -- RAYMOND V. HALL, 245 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Filed 1/2/59. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation of interest to 
the company.”’ 


Individuals 


@ EMPLOYER -- Dobbins, Woodward and Co., public re- 
lations firm, South Orange Federal Bldg., South Orange, 
N.J. 

Registrant -- F, WILLIAM BURNSIDE, South Orange 
Federal Bldg., South Orange, N.J. Filed 11/26/58. 

Previous Registrations -- Burke Dowling Adams Inc. 
(1956 Almanac p. 670); Hazard Advertising Co. Inc. (1957 
Almanac p. 747). 


Labor Groups 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- H.C, CROTTY, presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
(AFL-CIO), 12050 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. Filed 
10/14/58. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All legislation with respect 
to labor in general and railway labor inparticular.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- Order of Railroad Telegraphers (AFL- 
CIO), 3860 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Registrant -- RUSSELL J. WOODMAN, 401 3rd St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 1/6/59. 


Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation affecting rail- 
road workers.”’ 
Previous Registrations -- Registered for same 


organization (1947 Almanac p. 769). 


Professional Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- American Medical Assn., 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
Registrant -- EDWIN B. PATTERSON, 1523 L St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/7/59. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All bills relating to health 
and welfare.”’ 
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STATE OF THE UNION HIGHLIGHTS 


President Eisenhower in his Jan. 9State ofthe Union 
Message concentrated on the need for a balanced budget 
and economy in Government without any weakening of 
defenses. (For text see p. 82) 

Mr. Eisenhower made these points: 


@ ECONOMIC GOALS -- He plans to set up a com- 
mittee comprised of individuals from many fields outside 
of Government with the task of defining national goals. 
The committee would set goals, projected at least five 
years, in living standards, health, education and welfare. 
(See p. 83) 

@ | ABOR -- He will recommend legislation with these 
aims: safeguarding union funds against misuse; protecting 
the rights and freedoms of individual union members, 
including the right to free and secret balloting for union 
officers; advancement of ‘‘true and responsible’’ collec- 
tive bargaining and outlawing of such practices as ‘‘boy- 
cotting and blackmail picketing.’’ 

® CIVIL RIGHTS -- Congress will be asked for legis- 
lation to reinforce such human rights as freedom from 
discrimination in voting, public education and access to 
jobs. 

@ DEFENSE -- The Nation must retain a ‘‘sensible 
posture of defense’’ while strengthening the institutions of 
peace, and increase efficiency and avoid waste by guarding 
against ‘‘feverish building of vast armaments to meet 
glibly predicted moments of ‘maximum peril.’ ’’ 

* FOREIGN POLICY -- The U.S. must strengthen 
collective security, continue efforts to improve economic 
conditions abroad through existing loan agencies and 
through a proposed plan to encourage private business to 
participate in overseas development programs and re- 
examine the U.S. relation to the International Court of 
Justice. 


SCHOOL FOR FRESHMEN 


Freshmen members of the House of Representatives 
Jan. 13 and 14 attended the first two of five ‘‘Congres- 
sional Seminars’”’ intended to help them understand their 
new role and ‘‘master their new responsibilities.’’ Three 
more sessions in the Coolidge Auditoriumof the Library 
of Congress were planned for Jan. 19, 20 and 21. 

Chief instigator of the ‘‘experimental orientation 
program’’ was Rep. Stewart L. Udall (D Ariz.), who 
entered the House as a freshman himselfin1955. Others 
on the sponsoring committee: Reps. John F, Baldwin Jr. 
(R Calif.), Frank M. Coffin (D Maine), Carl Elliott (D 
Ala.), Gerald R. Ford Jr. (R Mich.), Peter Frelinghuysen 
Jr. (R N.J.), James G, Fulton (R Pa.), and Melvin Price 
(D Ill.). 

The sessions will include panel discussions by the 
sponsoring committee, Senators who were former Repre- 
sentatives and Lewis Deschler, House Parliamentarian, 
on such subjects as ‘‘How Can the New Member Play a 
Creative Role in the Legislative Process?’’, ‘‘Committee 
Work’’, ‘‘From Committee to the Floor’’, and ‘‘The 
House -- Changing Institution in a Changing Society’’. 


BUDGET OUTLOOK 


Republican Congressional leaders Jan. 13 conferred 
with President Eisenhower and said his fiscal 1960 budget 
contemplates a surplus of about $100 million. 

House Minority Leader Charles A, Halleck (R Ind.) 
said there was hope of a tax reduction in the next two or 
three years if the Democratic Congress went along with 
the President’s spending program. 

Halleck said the leaders were ‘‘all impressed with the 
attainability of a balanced budget next fiscal year without 
sacrificing or unduly injuring any of the essential functions 
of Government.”’ 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENTS 


HOUSE DEMOCRATS -- Rep. Carl Albert (D Okla.) 
Jan, 12 was reappointed whip by Majority Leader John W. 
McCormack (D Mass.) (Weekly Report p. 42) 

SENATE REPUBLICANS -- The Senate Republican 
Conference Jan. 14 named Sen, Andrew F, Schoeppel (R 
Kan.), a member of the party’s conservative wing, as 
chairman of the committee on committees, which deter- 
mines assignments of GOP Senators to standing com- 
mittees. 

Sen. Margaret Chase Smith (R Maine) was named 
chairman of the patronage committee. The decision on 
chairman of the campaign committee was postponed a 
week. 

It was reported that the conference chairman, Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.), had balked at naming Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) as the campaign committee 
head. Goldwater was backed by Sen. Styles Bridges (R 
N.H.), leader of the conservative wing, but Sen, John 
Sherman Cooper (R Ky.), a liberal, Jan. 14 said Gold- 
water’s strong support of right-to-work legislation would 
leave the party open to the charge of being anti-labor. 

The membership of the party’s policy committee and 
committee on committees indicated Bridges had fulfilled 
his pledge to give party liberals an increased voice on 
those bodies. 

Six of the 13 members of the policy committee were 
identified with the unsuccessful liberal move to elect 
Cooper minority leader against Sen, Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (R Ill.), Five of the 13 members of the com- 
mittee on committees came from the liberal camp. (Week- 
ly Report p. 44) 

HOUSE REPUBLICANS -- Rep. Leslie C. Arends (R 
Ill.) Jan, 14 was reelected whip by the House Republican 
Members. 

The new minority leader, Rep. Charles A. Halleck 
(R Ind.), Jan. 8 said House Republicans would not be a 
‘‘rubber stamp’’ for White House proposals but would try 
to exert ‘‘reasonable influence’’ on shaping legislative 
policy. Halleck said that his statement was intended to 
end complaints ‘‘that the views ot Republicans in Congress 
were not transmitted with sufficient vigor and emphasis 
to the White House.’’ Halleck said he hoped to set up 
meetings between White House staff members and the 
House Republican Policy Committee. (Weekly Report 
p. 43) 
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Around the Capitol - 2 


REACTOR PROGRAM 


A nuclear reactor program costing $150 million to 
$200 million a year and aimed at producing cheap nuclear- 
powered electricity within 10 years was recommended 
Jan. 12 by an advisory committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The committee, whose members included 
engineers and research chiefs from major industrial 
firms throughout the United States, was headed by Alfonso 
Tammaro, AEC assistant general manager for research 
and industrial development. The group was appointed by 
AEC Chairman John A. McCone in 1958 to study the 
civilian power reactor program. 

The committee said the U.S. still led the world in 
atomic power technology but could easily fall behind if 
the Government failed to push the reactor program. It 
said that without ‘‘positive leadership’’ by the Govern- 
ment, with large expenditures, there would be ‘‘nosigni- 
ficant nuclear power industry in this country.’’ The 
committee also said the nuclear power industry ‘‘has a 
long way to go before it can be turned over entirely to 
private industry.”’ 

The AEC committee’s recommendations closely 
paralleled an August 1958 development program advanced 
by the Congressional Joint Atomic Energy Committee, 
according to Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (DN.M.), Commit- 
tee Chairman. (Weekly Report p. 40) 


HOTEL PICKETING 


The U.S. Supreme Court Jan. 12 ruled that state 
courts could not enjoin organizational picketing of hotels 
by a union unless the picketing involved violence. The 
Court’s decision struck down a Florida state court injunc- 
tion barring organizational picketing at 22 Miami, Fla., 
hotels by Local 255, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ Union (AFL-CIO). The Florida court 
injunction was issued on grounds that many of the union 
members picketing were not employees of the hotels being 
picketed and that the union, therefore, was trying to use 
force to gain recognition. In its opinion, the Supreme 
Court said the Florida court had acted without regard 
for the facts in the case, which indicated there was no 
violence. 

In a related development Jan. 10, the National Labor 
Relations Board announced tentative plans to take juris- 
diction over labor disputes involving hotels doing $100,000 
or more business a year but not over disputes involving 
residence hotels -- those with 75 percent or more perm- 
anent guests. The NLRB plan resulted from a Nov. 24, 
1958 Supreme Court decision holding that Federal law pro- 
hibited the NLRB from declining to handle any hotel in- 
dustry disputes, as the NLRB had beendoing for 22 years. 


U.S.-CANADA RELATIONS 


Delegates to a Washington meeting of the Canada- 
United States Inter-Parliamentary Group Jan. 10 recom- 
mended that the grouphold meetings at least twice yearly. 
In a joint announcement, they proposed holding the next 
meeting in Canada in June, in connection with the official 
opening of the St. Lawrence seaway. Named to an agenda 
committee to choose discussion topics were: Sen. George 
D. Aiken (R Vt.), Rep. Edna F, Kelly (D N.Y.), Canadian 
Senate Speaker Mark Drouin, and Commons Speaker 
Roland Michener. (Weekly Report p. 53) 





REP. GREEN’S TRIAL 


Rep. William J. Green Jr. (D Pa.) Jan. 12 went on 
trial in the Federal district court in Lewisburg, Pa., on 
charges of participating in a conspiracy to defraud the 
Government. Green, chairman of the Philadelphia Demo- 
cratic Committee, and six co-defendants -- including ex- 
Rep. Herbert J. McGlinchey (D Pa. 1945-47) and five 
contractors -- were indicted Dec, 14, 1956 on charges 
stemming from the 1951-53 construction of a $33 million 
Army Signal Corps depot at Tobyhanna, Pa. Green also 
was charged with receiving $10,000 in cash and $20,000 
in premiums on performance bonds from the five con- 
tractors, in exchange for favors and influence fromGreen 
while he was a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee. Green has described the charges as politic- 
ally inspired lies. (1956 Almanac p. 763) 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 


The Baptist Press, the Southern Baptist Convention’s 
news agency, Jan. 14 released a survey of the religious 
affiliations of Members of Congress. The Methodist 
church headed the list with a total of 90 Members from 
both the House and Senate. Roman Catholics ran second 
over-all with 79 members in both chambers. Baptists, 
the report said, were third with 62; Presbyterians fourth 
with 56 ana Episcopalians fifth with 51. The report said 
79 Congressmen listed no religious affiliation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Departments of Labor and Commerce Jan. 13 
reported a December 1958 unemployment increase of 
275,000, for a total of 4,108,000 unemployed. The rise 
was the largest since June 1958, when arecord 5.5 million 
were jobless. The December figure was increased, the 
report said, by the addition of outdoor workers to the job- 
less total because of unusually severe weather. In all, 
the report termed the jobsituation ‘‘much improved since 
the recession low point,’’ but added that employment in 
some sectors was ‘‘still substantially below pre-reces- 
sion highs,’’ especially in manufacturing and related min- 
ing and transportation industries. (Weekly Report p. 28) 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE STUDY GROUP 


Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Arthur 
S. Flemming Jan. 12 announced the appointment of a 12- 
member Advisory Council on Public Assistance. The 
creation of the council was authorized by the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1958. (1958 Almanac p, 156) 
The group was set up to review the public assistance 
program in relation to the old-age, survivors and dis- 
ability insurance program and study the proportions and 
total costs of Federal and state financial participation in 
public assistance. 





CORRECTION 


The increase in Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance taxes for the self-employed, effective Jan. 1, 
1959, as provided in PL 840, 85th Congress, raised 
those taxes three-eighths of 1 percent to3.75 percent. 
This was erroneously reported as moving to3.5 per- 
cent in the following places: 1958 Weekly Report page 
1099; Supplement to Weekly Report of Aug. 29, 1958, 
page 13; 1958 Almanac page 156. 
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Civil Rights Commission 


The Civil Rights Commission’s attempt to investigate 
allegations that Negroes were deprived of their voting 
rights in Alabama continued to stir conflicts with some 
state officials. (Weekly Report p. 52) The week’s 
developments: 


Jan. 9 -- Commission Chairman John A, Hannah said 
Alabama Circuit Judge George C. Wallace had denied 
commission investigators access to registration records 
in Barbour and Bullock Counties, despite a Federal court 
order to let theminspect them. Records of a third county, 
Macon, had been opened to inspection, Hannah said. 

Federal District Judge Frank M. Johnson Jr. again 
ordered Wallace to open the two counties’ records to the 
investigators. Johnson also said registration officials of 
the two counties must testify before the commission if 
asked to appear. Previously they had refused to do so. 
(1958 Weekly Report p. 1544) 

Jan. 12 -- Wallace called a grand jury into session 
in Barbour County and turned the registration records 
over to it, with the remark that he was ‘‘willing to face 
the consequences’’ of possible contempt of the Federal 
court. The grand jury later invited commission investi- 
gators to ‘‘examine these records jointly with us.’’ The 
agents refused because they had ‘‘no authority to deal 
with the grand jury.”’ 

Jan. 13 -- Wallace followed the same procedure in 
Bullock County and the same impasse developed. Later 
in the day commission investigators accepted an offer 
from the Barbour County grand jury toinspect the records 
in the presence of the jury foreman and the county solici- 
tor. Still later, the Bullock County jury offered to follow 
the same procedure. 

Jan. 14 -- Commission investigators first refused, 
and then agreed, to inspect the Bullock County records. 
They objected to a report from the grand jury commend- 
ing Wallace’s fight against the ‘‘arrogant demands’’ for 
the records. Judge Johnson ordered the investigators to 
ignore the jury remarks and proceed with their work. 

Jan. 15 -- Johnson ordered Wallace, a law school 
classmate of his, cited for criminal contempt of court for 
failing to comply with the order to turn the voter regis- 
tration records over to the commission. 

Commission agents told Johnson they had been able 
to inspect the records despite Wallace’s ‘‘dilatory’’ tac- 
tics. Johnson ruled that although the purpose of his order 
had been achieved, Wallace nevertheless must answer for 
his defiance of the court. 

Johnson was expected to set ahearing to give Wallace 
an opportunity to show cause why he should not be con- 
victed of criminal contempt. 

Commission investigators told Johnson they had com- 
pleted their investigation of the records and would not 
need testimony from the registrars of the two counties. 
They were able ‘‘to discern a pattern’’ in the records, 
they said. 


Arkansas Developments 


Federal District Judge John E, Miller Jan, 10 di- 
rected the Little Rock school board to take steps to inte- 
grate the city’s closed public high schools within 30 days. 


Miller’s order did not make clear whether the board 
must attempt to reopen the schools or whether a plan to 
desegregate the schools, when and if reopened, would be 
satisfactory. 

The Little Rock high schools were closed Sept. 12, 
1958 by Gov. Orval E, Faubus (D) onthe basis of a school- 
closing law passed by an emergency session of the state 
legislature. (1958 Weekly Report p. 1230) 

Miller’s order put into effect an integration mandate 
issued Dec. 2, 1958 by the Eighth U.S, Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Miller said that mandate did not require his 
court to direct that the high schools be opened, ‘‘but it 
was implicit in the order that when and if the high schools 
are opened, they must be operated as a non-segregated 
system.”’ 

Faubus Jan, 12 said he saw no possibility the closed 
high schools would be reopened in the foreseeable future. 
At the same time, the NAACP filed suit in Federal district 
court attacking the constitutionality of the state school- 
closing law. 

Faubus Jan. 13 asked the new session ofthe legisla- 
ture to permit school districts, at their option, to give 
pupils fixed amounts of money to attend schools of their 
choice. The proposal was seen as a move to help private, 
segregated schools to replace public schools in districts 
facing integration suits. 


Supreme Court 


The U.S. Supreme Court Jan, 12 agreed toreview the 
conviction of six Negroes for trespass on a Greensboro, 
N.C., golf course owned by the city but leased to a non- 
profit corporation, 

A Federal district court judge had held the leasing 
arrangement was a device ‘‘to evade the city’s duty not to 
discriminate.’’ But the North Carolina supreme court, 
ignoring that ruling, upheld the conviction of the Negroes. 

In another order, the Supreme Court declined to re- 
view a Savannah, Ga., Negro woman’s claim that she was 
denied admission to a public housing project. A Federal 
District Court had ruled she failed to establish she had 
made application for admission. 


Georgia Rulings 


Georgia’s segregation system received two quick 
blows from the Federal judiciary. 

District Court Judge Frank A. Hooper Jan. 9 out- 
lawed segregated seating on Atlanta’s bus and trolley 
system. 

District Court Judge Boyd Sloan Jan. 10 ordered the 
admission of qualified Negroes to the Georgia State 
College of Business Administration. He struck down the 
validity of a state law requiring Negro applicants for all- 
white units of the state university system to obtain the 
endorsement of three alumni of the schools. 

Georgia Gov. Ernest Vandiver (D) Jan, 10 recom- 
mended suspension of processing of any further applica- 
tions for any units of the state university system. 


Governors’ Conference 


Michigan Gov. G, Mennen Williams (D) Jan. 7 invited 
Governors of 25 states to attend a conference on civil 
rights matters Jan. 31 in Detroit. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN VOTING RIGHTS, SEGREGATION DISPUTES 




































































Presidential Report 








TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S JAN.9 STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's State of the Union message, as 
delivered to a joint session of Congress Jan. 9: 


Thank you very much for the warmth of your welcome. Mr. 
President, Mr. Speaker, to you both a happy birthday. 

Members of the 86th Congress and friends: 

First I should like to assure the delegation from our newest 
state, Alaska, of my satisfaction that it now begins its participa- 
tion with all of you in the work of Congress for the benefit of the 
United States. And may I voice the hope that before my term of 
office is ended I may have the opportunity and the great satisfaction 
of seeing the 50th star in our national flag. 

Now, Members of Congress, this is the moment when Congress 
and the Executive annually begin their cooperative work to build a 
better America. One basic purpose unites us: to promote strength 
and security, side by side with liberty and opportunity. 

As we meet today, inthe 170th year of the Republic, our Nation 
must continue to provide -- as indeed all other free governments 
have had to do throughout time -- asatisfactory answer to a ques- 
tion as old as history. It is: Can government based upon liberty 
and the God-given rights of man, permanently endure when cease- 
lessly challenged by a dictatorship, hostile toour mode of life, and 
controlling an economic and military strength of great and growing 
power? 

For us the answer has always been found, and is still found, 
in the devotion, the vision, the courage and the fortitude of our 
people. Moreover, we face this challenge not as a single powerful 
nation, but as one that has in recent decades reached a position of 
recognized leadership in the free world. We have arrived at this 
position of leadership in an era of remarkable productivity and 
growth, It is also a time when man’s power of mass destruction 
has reached fearful proportions. 


KEEPING THE PEACE 


Possession of such capabilities helps create world suspicion 
and tension. We, on our part, knowthat we seek only a just peace 
for all, with aggressive designs against no one. Yet we realize 
that there is uneasiness inthe world because of a belief on the part 
of peoples that through arrogance, miscalculation, the fear of at- 
tack, catastrophic war could be launched. 

Keeping the peace in today’s world more than ever calls for 
the utmost in the Nation’s resolution, wisdom, steadiness and un- 
remitting effort. We cannot build peace through desire alone. 
Moreover, we have learned the bitter lesson that international 
agreements historically considered by us as sacred, are regarded 
in Communist doctrine and in practice to be mere scraps of paper. 
The most recent proof of their disdainof international obligations, 
solemnly undertaken, is their announced intention to abandon their 
responsibilities respecting Berlin. 

As a consequence of these actions, we canhave no confidence 
in any treaty to which Communists are a party except where such 
a treaty provides within itself for self-enforcing mechanisms. In- 
deed, the demonstrated disregard of the Communists of their own 
pledges is one of the greatest obstacles to world success in sub- 
stituting the rule of law for rule by force. 

Yet step by step we must strengthen the institutions of peace 
-- a peace that rests upon justice, a peace that depends upon a deep 
knowledge and clear understanding by all peoples, including our 
own, of the causes and consequences of possible failure in this 
great purpose. To achieve this peace we seek to prevent war at 
any place and in any dimension. If, despite our best efforts, a 
local dispute should flare into armed hostilities, the next problem 
would be to keep the conflict from spreading, and so compromising 
freedom. In support of these objectives we maintain forces of 
great power and flexibility. 

Our formidable air striking forces are a powerful deterrent 
to general war. Large and growing portions of these units can de- 
part from their bases in a matter of minutes. Similar forces are 
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included in our naval fleets. Ground and other tactical formations 
can move with swiftness and precision, when requested by friendly 
and responsible governments, to help curb threatened aggression. 
The stabilizing influence of this capacity has been dramatically 
demonstrated more than once over the past year. 

Our military and related scientific progress has been highly 
gratifying. Great strides have been made in the development of 
ballistic missiles. Intermediate - range missiles are now deployed 
in operational units. The Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile 
program has been marked by rapid development as evidenced by 
recent successful tests. Missile training units have been estab- 
lished and launching sites are far alonginconstruction. New air- 
craft that fly at twice the speed of sound are entering our 
squadrons. 

We have successfully placed five satellites in orbit, which 
have gathered information of scientific importance never before 
available. Our latest satellite illustrates our steady advance in 
rocketry and foreshadows new developments in world-wide com- 
munications. Warning systems constantly improve. Our atomic 
submarines have shattered endurance records and made historic 
voyages under the North Polar Sea. 

A major segment of our national scientific and engincering 
communities is working intensively to achieve new and greater 
developments. But we must remember, advance in military tech- 
nology requires adequate financing, of course; but even more it re- 
quires talent and time. 

Now all this I give only as amatter of history; as a record of 
our progress in space and ballistic missile fields in no more than 
four years of intensive effort. Atthe same time we clearly recog- 
nize that some of the recent Soviet accomplishments in this par- 
ticular technology are indeed brilliant. 

Under the law enacted last year the Department of Defense is 
being reorganized to give the Secretary of Defense full authority 
over the military establishment. Greater efficiency, more cohesive 
efforts and speedier reaction to emergencies, are among the many 
advantages we are already noting from these changes. Now these 
few highlights point up our steady military gains. We are right- 
fully gratified by the achievements they represent. But we must 
remember that these imposing armaments are purchased at great 
cost. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COSTS 


National security programs account for nearly 60 percent of 
the entire Federal budget for this coming fiscal year. Modern 
weapons are exceedingly expensive. 

The over-all cost of introducing Atlas into our armed forces 
will average $35 million per missile on the firing line. 

This year we are investing an aggregate of close to $7 billion 
in missile programs alone. 

Other billions go for research, development, test and evalua- 
tion of new weapons systems. 

Our latest atomic submarines will cost $50 millioneach, while 
some special types will cost three times as much, 

We are now ordering fighter craft which are priced at 50 
times as much as the fighters of World War II. 

We are buying certain bombers that cost their weight in gold 
exactly. 

These sums are tremendous, even when compared with the 
marvelous resiliency’ and the capacity of our economy. Such ex- 
penditures demand both balance and perspective in our planning 
for defense. At every turn, we must weigh, judge and select. 
Needless duplication of weapons and forces must be avoided. 

We must guard against feverish building of vast armaments 
to meet glibly predicted moments of so-called ‘‘maximum peril.”’ 
The threat we face is not sporadic or dated: it is continuous. Hence 
we must not be swayed in our calculations either by groundless 
fear or by complacency, 























We must avoid extremes, for vacillation between extremes, 
is inefficient, costly, and destructive of morale. In these days of 
unceasing technological advance we must plan our defense expen- 
ditures systematically and with care, fully recognizing that obso- 
lescence compels the never-ending replacement of older weapons 
with new ones, 

The defense budget for the coming year has been planned 
on the basis of these principles and considerations. Over these 
many months I have personally participated in its development. 
The aim is a sensible posture of defense. The secondary aim is 
increased efficiency and avoidance of waste. Both are achieved 
by this budgetary plan. 

Working by these guidelines I believe with all my heart that 
American can be as sure of the strength and efficiency of her 
armed forces as she is, and has always been, of their loyalty. I 
am equally sure that the Nation will thus avoid useless expenditures 
which, in the name of security, might tend to undermine the 
economy and, therefore, the Nation’s safety. 

Our own vast strength is only a part of that required for de- 
‘pendable security. Because of this we have joined with nearly 50 
nations in collective security arrangements. In these common 
undertakings each nation is expected to contribute what it can in 
sharing the heavy load. Each supplies part of a strategic deploy- 
ment to protect the forward boundaries of freedom. Constantly 
we seek new says to make more effective our contribution to this 
system of collective security. Recently I have asked a committee 
of eminent Americans of both parties to reappraise our military 
assistance programs and the relative emphasis which should be 
placed on military and economic aid. I am hopeful that prelim- 
inary recommendations of this committee will be available in time 
in shaping the Mutual Security Program for the coming fiscal year. 


EXPANDING ECONOMY 


. Any survey of the free world’s defense structure cannot fail 
to impart a feeling of regret that so much of our effort and re- 
sources must be devoted to armaments, AtGeneva and elsewhere 
we continue to seek technical and other agreements that may help 
to open up, with some promise, the issues of international dis- 
armament. America will never give up the hope that eventually 
all nations can, with mutual confidence, drastically reduce these 
non-productive expenditures. 

The material foundation of our national safety is a strong and 
expanding economy. This we have -- and this we must maintain. 
Only with such an economy can we be secure and simultaneously 
provide for the well-being of our people. A year ago, the Nation 
was experiencing a decline in employment and in output. Today 
that recession is fading into history, and this without gigantic, 
hastily improvised public works projects or untimely tax reduc- 
tions. A healthy and vigorous recovery has been underway since 
last May. New homes are being built at the highest rate in several 
years. Retail sales are at peak levels. Personal income is at an 
all-time high. 

The marked forward thrust of our economy reaffirms our 
confidence in competitive enterprise. But -- clearly -- wisdom 
and prudence in both the public and private sectors of the economy 
are always necessary. 

The outlook is this: 1960 commitments for our armed forces, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and mutual security exceed 
$47 billion. In the foreseeable future they are not likely to be 
significantly lower. With an annual population increase of three 
million other governmental costs are bound to mount. 

After we have provided wisely for our military strength, we 
must judge how to allocate our remaining Government resources 
most effectively to promote our well-being and our economic 
growth, Federal programs that will benefit all citizens are moving 
forward. 

Next year we will be spending increased amounts on health 
programs; on Federal assistance to science and education; on the 
development of the Nation’s water resources; on the renewal of 
urban areas; and on our vast system of Federal-aid highways. 
Each of these additional outlays is being made necessary by the 
surging growth of America. 

Let me illustrate. Responsive to this growth, Federal grants 
and long-term loans to assist 14 major types of capital improve- 
ments in our cities will total over $2 billion in 1960 -- and this 
figure is double the expenditure of two years ago. The major re- 
sponsibility for development in these fields rests in localities, 


even though the Federal Government will continue todo its proper 
part in meeting the genuine needs of a burgeoning population. 

But the progress of our economy can more than match the 
growth of our needs. We need only to act wisely and confidently. 

Here, I hope you will permit me todigress long enough to ex- 
press something that has been much on mymind. As | said at the 
beginning, the basic question facing us todayis more than survival 
-- that is, the military defense of national life and territory. It is 
the preservation of a way of life. We must meet the world chal- 
lenge and at the same time permit no stagnation in America. 
Stagnation we cannot afford. Unless we progress, we regress. 

We can successfully sustain security and remain true to our 
heritage of freedom if we clearly visualize the tasks ahead and 
set out to perform them with resolution and vigor. We must first 
define these tasks and then understand what we must do to accom- 
plish them. If progress is to be steady we must have long-term 
guides extending far ahead, certainly five, possiblyeven10 years. 
They must reflect the knowledge that before the end of five years 
we will have a population of more than 190 mi!lion people. They 
must be goals that stand high, and so inspire every citizen to 
climb always toward mounting levels of moral, intellectual and 
material strength. Every advance toward them cannot fail to stir 
pride in the individual and national achievements. 

Now to define these goals, I intend to mobilize help from every 
availabie source. We need more than politically ordained national 
objectives if we are to challenge the best efforts of free men and 
women. A group of selfless, able and devoted individuals, outside 
of government, could effectively participate in making the neces- 
sary appraisal of the potentials of our future. The result would be 
the establishment of national goals that would not only spur us on 
to our finest efforts but would meet the stern test of practicality. 
The committee I’ve planned will comprise educators and repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, finance, the professions, agricul- 
ture and every other kind of useful activity. 

Such a study would update and supplement, inthe light of con- 
tinuous changes in our society and its economy, the monumental 
work of the Committee on Recent Social Trends which was 
appointed in 1931 by President Hoover. Its report has stood the 
test of time and has had a beneficial influence on national develop- 
ment, 

The new committee would be concerned, among other things, 
with the acceleration of our economy’s growth and the living 
standards of our people, their health and education, their better 
assurance of life and liberty and their greater opportunities, It 
would also be concerned with methods to meet such goals and 
what levels of government -- local, state, or Federal -- might or 
should be particularly concerned. 


NEW COMMITTEE'S STUDIES 


As one example, consider our schools, operated under the 
authority of local communities and states. In their capacity and 
in their quality they conform to no recognizable standards. In 
some places facilities are ample, in others meager. Pay of 
teachers ranges between wide limits, from the adequate to the 
shameful. As would be expected, quality of teaching varies just as 
widely. But to our teachers we commit the most valuable pos- 
session of the Nation and of the family -- our children, We must 
have teachers of competence. To obtain and hold them we need 
standards. We need a national goal. And once established I am 
certain that public opinion would compel steady progress toward 
its accomplishment. 

Such studies would be helpful, I believe, to government at all 
levels and to all individuals. The goals so established could help 
us see our current problems, needs in perspective. And they 
would spur progress. 

We do not forget, of course, that our Nation’s progress and 
fiscal integrity are interdependent and inseparable. We can afford 
everything we clearly need, but we cannot afford one cent of waste. 
We must examine every item of governmental expense critically. 
To do otherwise would betray our Nation’s future. Thrift is one 
of the characteristics that has made this Nationgreat. Why should 
we ignore it now? 

We must avoid any contribution to inflationary processes, 
which could disrupt sound growth in our economy. Prices have 
displayed a welcome stability in recent months and, if we are wise 
and resolute, we will not tolerate inflation in the years to come, 
But history makes clear the risks inherent in any failure to deal 
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firmly with the basic causes of inflation. Two of the most import- 
ant of these are the wage-price spiral and continued deficit financ- 
ing. Inflation would reduce jobopportunities, price us out of world 
markets, shrink the value of savings and penalize the thrift so 
essential to finance a growing economy. 

Inflation is not a Robin Hood, taking from the rich to give to 


the poor. Rather, it deals most cruelly with those who can least 
protect themselves. It strikes hardest those millions of our citi- 
zens whose incomes do not quickly rise with the cost of living. 
And when prices soar, the pensioner and the widow see their se- 
curity undermined, the man of thrift sees his savings melt away; 
the white-collar worker, the minister and the teacher see their 
standards of living dragged down. 

Inflation can be prevented. But this demands statesmanship 
on the part of business and labor leaders and of government at all 
levels. We must encourage the self-discipline, the restraint neces- 
Sary to curb the wage-price spiral and, except only in critical 
emergency, we must meet current costs from current revenue. 

To minimize the danger of future soaring prices and to keep 
our economy sound and expanding, I shall present to the Congress 
certain proposals. 

@ First, I shall submit a balanced budget for the next year, a 
year that is expected to be the most prosperous of our history to 
date. It is a realistic budget with wholly attainable objectives. If 
we cannot live within our means during such a time of rising 
prosperity, the hope of fiscal integrity will fail. If we persist in 
living beyond our means we make it difficult indeed for every 
family in our land to balance his ownhousehold budget. But to live 
within our means would be a tangible demonstration to ourselves 
and to others of the self-discipline needed to assure a stable dollar. 

Now the Constitution entrusts the Executive with many func- 
tions, but the Congress -- the Congress alone -- has the power of 
the purse. Ultimately upon the Congress rests responsibility for 
determining the scope and amount of Federal spending. But by 
working together, the Congress and the Executive can keep a bal- 
ance between income and outgo. If this is done there is real hope 
that we can look forward to a time in the foreseeable future when 
needed tax reforms can be accomplished. 


TAX REVISION 


In this hope, I am requesting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare appropriate proposals for revising, at the proper time, our 
tax structure, to remove inequities and to enhance incentives for 
all Americans to work, to save, andtoinvest. Such recommenda- 
tions will be made as quickly as our fiscal condition permits. 
And these prospects will be brightened, I assure you, if 1960 ex- 
penditures do not exceed the levels recommended. 

@ Second, I shall recommend to the Congress that the Chief 
Executive be given the responsibility either to approve or to veto 
specific items in appropriations and authorization bills. I assure 
you, gentlemen, that I know that this recommendation has been 
made time and again by every President that has appeared in this 
hall for many years. But, I say this: It’s still one of the most 
important corrections that could be made in our annual expenditure 
program because this would save tax dollars, 

® Third, to reduce Federal operations in an areawhere private 
enterprise can do the job, I shall recommend the legislation for 
greater flexibility in extending Federal credit, and in improving 
the procedures under which private credits are insured or guaran- 
teed, Present practices have needlessly added large sums to Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

@ Fourth, action is required to make more effective use of the 
large Federal expenditures for agriculture and to achieve greater 
fiscal control in this area. 

Outlays of the Department of Agriculture for the current fiscal 
year for the support of farm prices on a very few farm products, 
will exceed $5 billion. This is a sum equal to approximately 
two-fifths of the net income of all farm operators in the United 
States. By the end ofthis fiscal year it is estimated that there will 
be in Government hands surplus farm products worth about $9 
billion. And by July 1, 1959,Government expenditures for storage, 
interest and handling of its agricultural inventory will reach a rate 
of $1 billion a year. 

This level of expenditures for farm products could be made 
willingly for a temporary period if it were leading to a sound solu- 
tion of the problem. Unfortunately this is not true. We need new 
legislation. In the past I have sent messages to the Congress 
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Hoover’s Committee on Social Trends 


In his State of the Union Message, President Eisenhower 
announced he would appoint a committee of educators, and 
representatives of labor, management, finance and the pro- 
fessions to study and establish national economic goals. (See 
preceding page) 


The new committee, the President said, would be similar 
to former President Herbert Hoover’s Committee on Recent 
Social Trends and would work to ‘‘update and supplement...the 
monumental work’’ of that committee. Following is a brief 
account of the Hoover group’s activities: 


Established in 1929, the Hoover committee was financed 
by funds from the Rockefeller Foundation and private grants. 
It issued a report on its findings Jan. 2, 1933, shortly before 
President Franklin D, Roosevelt took office. As stated in the 
committee’s report, President Hoover’s instructions were 
“‘to examine and report on recent social trends...with view 
to providing...a basis for the formulation of large national 
policies looking to the next phase of the Nation’s develop- 
ment.”’ 


The committee made studies of methods of attaining 
greater economic stability and improved housing and educa- 
tion. It analyzed the development of public welfare and social 
work, insurance, health and the relations of various elements 
of government as well as the cost of government. 


Among its many conclusions, the report predicted that, 
with immigration restrictions and birth control, the Nation’s 
population growth would slow down to such an extent that the 
United States ‘‘might have a stationary population before the 
end of the century,...with the total population close to 145 
million.’’ Current population estimates are over 175 million, 


The committee also concluded that “‘crime fluctuates with 
the business cycle,’’ and that ‘‘the six-hour day and the five- 
day week are methods of distributing the lossof jobs in a less 
inequitable fashion.’’ 











requesting greater freedom for our farmers to manage their own 
farms and greater freedom for markets to reflect the wishes of 
producers and consumers. Legislative changes that followed were 
appropriate in direction but did not go far enough. The situation 
calls for prompt and forthright action, Recommendations for 
action will be contained ina message to be transmitted to the Con- 
gress shortly. 

Now these fiscal and related actions will help create an en- 
vironment of price stability for economic growth. However, certain 
additional measures are needed. 

@ I shall ask Congress to amend the Employment Act of 1946 to 
make it clear that Government intends to use all appropriate means 
to protect the buying power of the dollar. 

@ I am establishing a continuing Cabinet groupon price stability 
for economic growth to study governmental and private policies 
affecting costs, prices and economic growth. It will strive also to 
build a better public understanding of the conditions necessary for 
maintaining growth and price stability. 

@ Studies are being undertaken to improve our information on 
prices, wages and productivity. 

I believe all citizens in all walks of life will support this pro- 
gram of action to accelerate economic growth and to promote price 
stability. 

I take up next certain aspects of our international situation 
and our progress in strengthening it. 

America’s security can be assured only within a world com- 
munity of strong, stable, independent nations, in which the concepts 
of freedom, justice and human freedom can flourish, There can 
be no such thing as Fortress America. If ever we were reduced 
to the isolation implied by that term we would occupy a prison, not 
a fortress. The question whether we can afford to heip other na- 
tions that want to defend their freedom but cannot fully do so from 
their own means, has only one answer: We can and we must, as 
we have been doing so since 1947. 



























Our foreign policy has long beendedicated to building a perm- 
anent and just peace. During the past six years our free world 
security arrangements have been bolstered and the bonds of free- 
dom. more closely knit. Our friends in Western Europe are ex- 
periencing new internal vitality, and are increasingly more able to 
resist external threats. Over the years the world has come to 
understand clearly that it is our firm policy not to countenance 
aggression. In Lebanon, Taiwan, and Berlin -- our stand has been 
clear, right, and expressive of the determined will of a united 
ple. 

oF Acting with other free nations we have the solemn obligation 
to defend the people of free Berlin against any effort to destroy 
their freedom. In the meantime we shall constantly seek meaning- 
ful agreements to settle this and other problems, knowing full well 
that not only the integrity of a single city, but the hope of all free 
peoples is at stake. 

We need, likewise, to continue helping to build the economic 
base so essential to the free world’s stability and strength. The 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank have both fully 
proven their worth as instruments of international financial co- 
operation. Their executive directors have recommended an in- 
crease in each member's subscription. I am requesting the 
Congress for immediate approval of our share of these in- 
creases. 

We are now negotiating with representatives of the 20 Latin- 
American republics for the creation of an inter- American financial 
institution. Its purpose would be to join all the American republics 
in a common institution which would promote and finance develop- 
ment in Latin America. One great result of this would be to make 
more effective use of capital from the World Bank, the Export- 
Import Bank and private sources. 

Private enterprise continues to make major contributions to 
economic development in all parts of the world. But we have not 
yet marshaled the full potential of American business for this 
task, particularly in countries which have recently attained their 
independence. I shall present to this Congress a program designed 
to encourage greater participation by private enterprise in eco- 
nomic development abroad. 


DISEASE ERADICATION 


Further, all of us know that to advance the cause of freedom 
we must do much more than help build sound economies. The 
spiritual, intellectual and physical strength of people throughout 
the world will in the last analysis determine their willingness and 
their ability to resist communism. To give a single illustration 
of our many efforts in these fields: We have been a parti- 
cipant in the effort that has been made over the last few years 
against one of the great scourges of mankind -- disease. Through 
the Mutual Security Program, public health officials are being 
trained by American universities to serve in less developed 
countries. We are engaged in intensive malaria-eradication 
projects in many parts of the world. In this work America’s 
major -successes in our own country prove the feasibility of 
success everywhere. By these and other meanswe shall continue 
and expand our campaign against the afflictions that now bring 
needless suffering and death to so many of the world’s people. 
We wish to be a part of a great shared effort toward the triumph 
of health. 

I think most of us would agree America is best described by 
one word -- freedom. If we hope to strengthen freedom in the 
world we must be ever mindful of how our own conduct reacts 
elsewhere. No other nation has ever beenso floodlighted by world 
opinion as the United States is today. Everything we do is care- 
fully scrutinized by other peoples throughout the world. The bad 
is seen along with the good. Because we are human we err, But 
as free men we are alsoresponsible for correcting the errors and 
imperfections of our ways. 

Last January I made comprehensive recommendations to 
the Congress for legislation in the labor-management field. 
To my disappointment, Congress failed to act. The McClellan 
Committee disclosures of corruption, racketeering and abuse 
of trust and power in labor-management affairs have aroused 
America ard amazed other peoples. Those disclosures em- 
phasize the need for improved local law enforcement and the 
enactment of effective Federal legislation to protect the public 
interest and to insure the rights and economic freedom of 
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Half-hearted measures will 


millions of American workers. 
not do. 

I shall recommend prompt enactment of legislation designed: 

@ To safeguard workers’ funds in union treasuries against mis- 
use of any kind whatsoever. 

®@ To protect the rights and freedoms of individual union mem- 
bers, including the basic right to free and secret elections of 
officers. 

@ To advance true and responsible collective bargaining. 

@ To protect the public and innocent third parties from unfair 
and coercive practices such as boycotting and blackmail picketing. 

The workers and the public must have these vital protec- 
tions. 

In other areas of human rights -- freedom from discrimina- 
tion in voting, in public education, in access to jobs and in other 
respects -- the world is likewise watching our conduct. The image 
of America abroad is not improved when school children, through 
closing of some of our schools and through no fault of their own, 
are deprived of their opportunity for an education. 

The government of a free people has no purpose more noble 
than to work for the maximum realization of equality of opportun- 
ity under the law. That is the concept under which our founding 
papers were written, This is notthe sole responsibility of any one 
branch of'our Government, The judicial arm, which has the ulti- 
mate authority for interpreting the Constitution, has held that cer- 
tain state laws and practices discriminate upon racial grounds and 
are unconstitutional. Wherever the supremacy of the Constitution 
of the United States is challenged I shall continue to take every 
proper action necessary to uphold it. 

One of the fundamental concepts of our constitutional system 
is that it guarantees to every individual, regardless of race, 
religion, or national origin, the equal protectionofthe laws. Thus 
those of us who are privileged to hold public office have a solemn 
obligation to make meaningful this inspiring objective. We can 
fulfill that obligation by our leadership in teaching, persuading, 
demonstrating, and in enforcing the law. 

We are now making noticeable progress in the field of civil 
rights -- we are moving forward toward achievement of equality 
of opportunity for all people everywhere in the United States. In 
the interest of the Nation and of eachof its citizens, that progress 
must continue, 

Legislative proposals of the Administration in this field will 
be submitted to the Congress early in the session. All of us, I 
believe, should help to make clear that the Government is united 
in the common purpose of giving support to the law and the deci- 
sions of the courts. 


FREEDOM UNDER LAW 


Finaliy by moving steadily toward the goal of greater freedom 
under law, for our own people, we shall be the better prepared to 
work for the cause of freedom under law throughout the world, All 
peoples are sorely tired of the fear and the destruction and the 
waste of war. As never before, the world knows the human and 
material costs of war and seeks to replace force with a genuine 
rule of law among nations. 

It is my purpose to intensify efforts during the coming two 
years in seeking ways to supplement the procedures of the United 
Nations and other bodies with similar objectives, to the end that 
the rule of law may replace the rule of force in the affairs of 
nations, Measures toward this end will be proposed later, includ- 
ing a re-examination of our own relation tothe International Court 
of Justice, 

And lastly, let us remind ourselves that Marxist scripture is 
not new; this is not the gospel of thefuture. Its basic objective is 
dictatorship, old as history. What is new is the shining prospect 
that man can build a world where all can live in dignity. 

We seek victory ~- not over any nation or people -- but over 
the ancient enemies of us all; victory over ignorance, poverty, 
disease and human degradation wherever they may be found, 

We march in the noblest of causes -- human freedom, 

If we make ourselves worthy of America’s ideals, if we do 
not forget that our Nation was founded on the premise that all 
men are creatures of God’s making, the world will come to know 
that it is free men who carry forward the true promise of human 
progress and dignity. 
Thank you very much, 
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TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S REMARKS AT NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's remarks and replies to 
questions at a Jan. 14 luncheon at the National Press Club, Washington, D.C. , In occ- 
ordance with Press Club custom, the questions were submitted in written form by mem- 
bers of the audience and read by John V. Horner, club president. , 


HORNER: Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the United 
States. ; 

THE PRESIDENT: Thank you very much. 

Mr. President, Mr, President Elect, and gentlemen: 

It is a very distinct honor, not to say a valued privilege to be 
able to participate in this way in your Golden Jubilee. I’m sorry 
that I couldn’t have done it earlier, but at least I’ve gotten under 
the wire. I understand that in the type of gathering that we have 
today, the speaker normally delivers atalk and is then questioned. 
Well, for those of you who have not been reading the newspapers, 
let me tell you that only last Friday I delivered a speech of 45 
minutes and it would seem quite unnecessary to go through that, 
the topics I then suggested for consideration, because so far as I 
remember, I covered a great deal of the waterfront. And so, with 
no other word of apology except to disclaim the title that your 
President gave me of an authority, I assure you I am a worker in 
the vineyard and a student. Sowiththat word of apology, I suggest 
we go to the questions for the simple reason that those few who 
didn’t read the papers may not be so aware of the wisdom of my 
words last Friday as they should be. (Laughter) 

HORNER: ‘Thank you, Mr. President. As you know, sir, the 
question and answer period at our Club differs somewhat from 
your news conferences at the White House. In the standard news 
conference, correspondents rise for individual recognition. When 
recognized, they identify themselves and they put the questions. 
At the Press Club, the procedure is for the members of the audi- 
ence to submit questions in writing which are sent up to the pre- 
siding officer and it is he who selects the questions asked and it 
is he who reads them. And I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that I do not write them. I do just read them, (Laughter) 


FISC AL RESPONSIBILITY 


And now, sir, for the first one: There were two themes in 
your State of the Union message, one of expanding the cost of de- 
fense and of maintaining adequate sums for a growing population; 
the other on the need for fiscal responsibility. Can we do both of 
these things and, if so, how can they be done? 

THE PRESIDENT: The real answer, in a word, is found in 
this truth, I think: that we can keep prices from rising uncon- 
scionably, and by doing so we can do exactly what the question 
propounds. Now I do wanttosaythis: No one believes, of course, 
if he is a special advocate or a member of a particular lobby or 
pressure group that is seeking Federal funds, noone believes that 
the amounts that he has been allotted are quite sufficient. This 
truth has always been known to all of us, and it does take very 
earnest study, judgment and decision to bring about this balance 
between outgo and income and still make adequate provision for 
security to make certain that we do not neglect those programs in 
which the Federal Government should participate for the welfare 
of our people and still keep fiscal integrity and pay our way as we 
go, and I say I believe if we can substantially keep under control 
this rising, the problem of rising costs, this not only can be done 
but will very soon account for substantial surpluses which will 
mean tax reform and eventually certainly some tax reduction. 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


HORNER: Mr. President, what is your answer to critics who 
say the national economy cannot expand ai a rate of 5 percent a 
year unless the Federal Government makes a bigger investment 
annually in public facilities of all kinds? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t want to be a critic myself 
here, but I do not believe that that question is really the one we 
ought to be asking, because it is not the Federal Government that 
makes prosperity in this country. After all, we are talking within 
the reasonable future of a GNP of $500 billion, and now we are 
talking about spending for all purposes $77 billion, or a figure in 
that level. It is quite clear that the decisions of 175 million 
people and the way they make those decisions based upon their 
own needs is far more important than what the Federal Govern- 
ment does. The Federal Government needs to lead, to point the 
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way, to do the things, as Lincoln said, that people cannot do for 
themselves, such as providing for the national security, that kind 
of problem, they have to take initial and sole responsibility for, 
But when it comes to the advancing and expanding of our economy, 
that is by and large the business of America. And the Federal 
Government can help, but our expenditures will never be, our 
money, our Federal money, will never be spent so intelligently 
and in so useful a fashion for the economy as will the expenditures 
that would be made bythe private citizen, the taxpayer, if he hadn’t 
have had so much of it funneled off into the Federal Government. 


INCOME TAX REDUCTION 


HORNER: Mr. President, is it correct toassume that if Con- 
gress maintains a balanced budget this year, that next year you will 
propose a reduction in individual income taxes? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the first thing I believe we have to 
do is to reform our tax structure ina number of ways, and I think 
some of you remember I mentioned this last Friday, the need for 
tax reform, and as the Secretary of the Treasury -- by the way, a 
man who I think is in this field very brilliant and able -- he is al- 
ready studying the kinds of reform we should have. And I would 
not be prepared to say that we would be recommending next year as 
the first move in this field, reduction of personal income tax, 
I do say we must reform our tax structure so that incentives are 
enhanced and not damaged. And ifwe -- if the Congress does keep 
this budget balanced, I say that increases our prospect for that 
kind of reform, as I say, eventually a lowering of taxes all along 
the line. 


TEACHING STANDARDS 


HORNER: Sir, in your State of the Union Message you said 
that: ‘‘We must have teachers of competence, To obtain and hold 
them we need standards,’’ What do you have in mind, sir, by this 
-- national minimum standards of pay, national standards for high 
school graduates, or what? 

THE PRESIDENT: It is broader than just merely the pay of 
teachers. And I am right now busily engaged in the business of 
getting together the kind of committee that I think will give us the 
widest representation from the whole spectrum of the American 
population, every walk of life, every party, every kind of philoso- 
phy that we can. Andifwecan put together this kind of committee 
--and I preferably would like to see it financed privately so that 
there could be no dictatorial methods used -- then we could begin 
to set up goals that would finally become standards. 

Now let me give you just one or two examples. I happen to 
know of one district near Chicago where avery dedicated group of 
citizens went to work to make certain that their teachers were 
properly paid. The minimum salary of a qualified high schooi 
teacher in that school became $10,000. And pretty soon it was 
picked up by the whole district and the quality of teaching, the 
morale of the teacher and of the student and everybody else, went 
up high, very high. Now, we have teachers for a purpose. They 
are one of the most and probably, in many ways, the most import- 
ant- group that we know in this whole country, But they are for a 
purpose, not an end in themselves, They are to take our children, 
to give them the proper kinds of standards, the moral, intellectual 
and even physical standards we believe they should attain. So when 
we want to set a standard for this business of education, we have 
got to think of the problem, our needs, whether we should have 
completely classical or whether we should center on science 
alone. We must get a standard that brings us a well founded 
student at the productive end, what you might call the end product, 
by the time he gets through high school. 

This means facilities, buildings, adequate recreational and 
athletic types of material, fine teachers, and I could add dedicated 
parents that cooperate with the teachers. This is the kind of thing 
I am talking about, and I believe it can be done, and I believe it will 
inspire us all to a better performance. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


HORNER: Mr. President, turning now to civil rights, the 
question is, in 1957 Congress passed, at your suggestion, a civil 
rights bill dealing largely with voting. Do you think this Congress 
should pass civil rights legislation dealing specifically with prob- 
lems arising from school segregation? 























THE PRESIDENT: I think when we get into the field of law, 
here, we must be very careful. Ido believe in the law concerning 
voting, and I think we should have whatever correctives are 
necessary in the law in order to make certain that a man’s privil- 
ege, of qualified citizen’s privilege, of voting is not taken away 
from him for such inconsequential things as race, or creed or 
origin. That to my mind is the first thing to do. 

Now, when we get the Federal Government working by law in 
things that are known to be primarily state, we run into difficul- 
ties. One of them is the closing of schools. To my mind this is 
tragic. I tried to say the other day that I believe the image of 
America is not helped abroad when we have so many thousands of 
our children deprived of schooling for no fault of their own by the 
closing -- our children getting an education, by no fault of their 
own, and by the closing of the schools. So I would say, first, I 
would like to see the voting, this problemof voting, solved with the 
necessary -- whatever laws may be necessary, including -- I 
would like to see extended the life of the Civil Rights Commission. 
I would like to see power moreclear-cutto make certain that they 
can examine into the difficulties about voting, the bars to it, and 
to get some kind of procedures that will make this privilege stand 
so that it will not be violated. And if this is done, it is my belief 
that now voters themselves, local voters, state voters and national 
voters, will have a greater and finer opportunity to proceed with, 
you might say, the proper observance of their other rights. 

But I do say that until all of us take again as a standard, a 
standard of living by the concepts of the Constitution, and try by 
our teaching, our example, our beliefs, expressed convictions, 
we are not going to get too far just by laws that operate specific- 
ally upon a state-supported activity because, as I say, if the state 
ceases that activity, then what do we do? That, to my mind, is a 
problem that takes time, dedication, but I do say this: It must be 
solved, 


EISENHOWER’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


HORNER: Mr. President, as you know, we have many ques- 
tions here. I would like to shift, if you please, sir, to a topic, a 
favorite of all of us, politics. You said at a recent press confer- 
ence that your political philosophy has not changed. Nevertheless, 
many people say you have drifted away from modern Republican- 
ism toward traditional Republican conservatism. Would you 
explain this, sir? (Laughter) 

THE PRESIDENT: I am always amused, sometimes frus- 
trated (laughter) in my attempt to define terms that I have heard, 
or have been coined. I happened once, I believe in ’56, the fall of 
56, to have used the term ‘‘modern Republicanism.’’ Because 
there was some question about that, I tried to define it, and I said, 
“‘As far as I am concerned, this is the application of Republican 
principles to modern problems and not to the problem of keeping 
the Union together, which was President Lincoln’s great pre- 
occupation.’’ We are talking about the problems that we encounter 
today. I do not see any difference so far as I am concerned be- 
tween Republicanism, modern Republicanism, or another term that 
I liked was Theodore Roosevelt’s which was ‘‘progressive Repub- 
licanism,’’ I believe we should cling very, very firmly to the 
principles, to the vision, really, that our founders wrote into their 
great documents, and we should take those principles and apply 
them with humans, problems of humans today. 

At one time our population was 95 percent agricultural. Well, 
today I think it is something onthe order of 10, or a little more or 
less. Of course, problems are different, and therefore, let’s 
meet the modern problems, and I would appeal to all Republicans 
and such few Democrats that are here, (laughter) to take very 
seriously this business of applying the real concepts of the found- 
ing fathers and applying them to problems today, and do it accord- 
ing to your own way, and your thinking, because that is America. 
That is what keeps America strong. But I do not like terms that 
I don’t understand myself. (Laughter) 


GOP PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE 


HORNER: Mr. President, if you will take just one more on 
politics, I will let you go at the press. You have indicated, sir, 
you will follow a strictly hands-off policy in selecting the Repub- 
lican Presidential nominee next year. Does that not run the risk 
of selection of a man with whose Republican political philosophy 
you do not agree? 

THE PRESIDENT: I’m quite sure, Mr. President, that every- 
body would know that ifanominee were possibly made whose basic 


philosophy I could not go along with, whose general attitude toward 
the relationship of Government to the private citizen and to the 
state and to the community -- who did not go along with my basic 
idea that only in a coalition of strong governments or at least an 
association through cooperation with strong governments can we 
make certain that freedom is not lost in the world, If any man 
could not go along with that kind of basic thinking, well, I would 
say this: I couldn’t possibly support him, if my influence had any- 
thing to do with the matter. Therefore, I could -- I won’t, but I 
could -- write out for you alist of half a dozen, or 10, or maybe a 
dozen fine, virile men in the Republican party that I would gladly 
support. But I do say this: Those are men that I’m thinking in my 
mind -- who really want to see America go ahead, its economy 
sound, and to bevery, very careful that our security is maintained, 
not only by our building, own building of armaments, with support, 
the cooperation of other governments that want to live in independ- 
ence and in liberty. (Applause) 


PRESS CONFERENCES 


HORNER: Andnow, sir, aquestionor so on the press. Which, 
sir, do you prefer, holding press conferences only when you have 
something specific to announce, or holding these conferences on a 
regularly scheduled basis, whether or not you have anything to 
volunteer, 

THE PRESIDENT: I have had one sort of a predilection 
throughout my life. I never liketoconform too much. And just to 
say that one particular day each week! am going to be in the same 
exact spot, the same exact time, sort of puts me down. Now I have 
no objection, as long as we have got the time and something else 
isn’t on the mind, Ihave noobjectionto doing it periodically. And 
I will say this: I cannot recall when there was any time that I felt 
that I had anything in my mind that I should tell the press at that 
particular moment, or in that particular way. After all, you can 
always issue statements or sometimes these newsreel cameras 
want to get ahold of you and get a picture of you while you’re say- 
ing these things. But I do like, and this contrary to some of the 
things I have seen inthe paper, Ido like the opportunity of meeting 
these people, not always, I say, periodically, and not on any stated 
time. I like to meet themand listen to their questions. And I also 
read that I sometimes get angry. Well, that is their idea. 
(Laughter) I don’t believe Ido. I say they are a good institution, 
I would hate to see them relegated to a secondary place, but they 
are the President’s press conferences, and so I think you ought 
to indulge him a little bit in the way he thinks they ought to be 
done, when they should be done. 


MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


HORNER: Mr. President, a question on missiles. Sir, there 
seems to be a difference of opinion between Vice President Nixon 
and Senator Symington as to whether we are behind the Russians 
in missile development. Can you settlethe argument? (Laughter) 

THE PRESIDENT: First of all, as all of you here who go to 
my press conferences know, that I never comment on the state- 
ments of any particular individual, either in a critical and only 
rarely in any other fashion, I will try to answer the question in 
my own way. First, I would say this: It is absolutely fatuous and 
futile to try to balance, item by item, the progress of two great 
nations in their technology of defense. Wedo know that in certain 
types of missile development the Soviets have performed brilliant- 
ly indeed, But we have adefense,I must point out, that because it 
is defense must concentrate not only on one possible type of com- 
bat but every conceivable kind. We have to have balanced forces 
and not merely one that aims, let us say, at the destruction of cities 
or bases anywhere in the world. 

Now in the missile field itself, I should think that if the other 
people were -- if wedid not believe that they were somewhat ahead 
in certain phases of the missile development, we would indeed be 
a little stupid, because they have been working at it for many years, 
and our urgent work in this field in the long-range missile has 
started only something like four years ago. Now in that time, I want 
to say with all the depth of understanding I believe I have, that we 
have made, that our scientists have made remarkable progress. 
There has been a speed of development that is exemplifiedhere 
in these late months by many successful flights of the Atlas, by 
the fact that training units for those weapons are now being pro- 
duced, that bases that are being built, that certain of our inter- 
mediate, that is, the fairly long range weapons, are some deployed. 
This kind of thing means that we are going very, very fast. 
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Now there is also, to show that this is not just one item that 
we should consider -- take the case of airplanes, take airplanes. 
We have one plane now inthe fighter squadrons flying at more than 
twice the speed of sound. There are a few of our bombers that 
are doing the same thing, and at great altitudes and at great ef- 
ficiency. So that to disturb ourselves too much that we have not 
yet caught up with another great power and people with great tech- 
nical skill in a particular item, it seems to me to show a loss or 
a lack of a sense of balance. And that is what we are concerned 
with, because we don’t know anything about time, place or charac- 
ter of any aggression that could occur. We have to be prepared, 
and we have got to be prepared to respond instantly. I think we 
are. We have made very remarkable progress. (Applause) 


WEST POINT COACH 


HORNER: Mr. President, before we go overseas, we have a 
question here we would like for you to settle. As an old football 
star for Army, have you any inside information on why Earl 
Blaik is quitting as coach of West Point? (Laughter) 

THE PRESIDENT: Again I must correct our President for the 
description he gives me. _I believe the brightest thing ever said 
about me in the papers was, I had great promise. (Laughter) I 
was broken up so soon that whether that promise would have been 
fulfilled, I do not know. But I would say this,’ and I would like to 
say it, as a matter of fact I am delighted at this chance to say it 
publicly: I have never known a man in the athletic world who has 
been a greater inspiration for the men he is teaching, for his 
athletes under his control, for awhole corps of cadets and, indeed, 
for everybody that has known him, and that has been Ear! Blaik. 
He has been indeed a very great man, and I think he has done a 
very remarkable job, a dedicated one, and I am quite sure that if 
he had been thinking only of Earl Blaik he would have been long 
since gone. Idon’t mind telling you that I have written him a letter 
today trying to express my feeling of admiration and gratitude for 
a man who for these long -- I thinkit is now 25 -- years has been 
at Dartmouth and at West Point doing a remarkable job for all of 
us. (Applause) 


NEGOTIATIONS ON GERMANY 


HORNER: And now, sir, if you please, a few questions on 
foreign matters, foreign affairs. Mr. President, boththe Russia: 
and we seem to favor negotiations on the future of Germany, but 
differ fundamentally on solutions to the problem. Do you have any 
new suggestions to make to Mr. Mikoyan which might break this 
dilemma? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, going backwards at that question, 
I should say that any effort to lay out something that was new that 
would be called a definite proposal would be quite a great mistake. 
I think that the most that would be expected of such an informal 
visit as Mr. Mikoyan is making would be that we would try to get 
behind each other’s facial expressions and to see what we are 
really thinking. Is there a peaceful, honest, peaceful motive be- 
hind these things? Are both of us really so sick of the burdens 
that we have to carry in the armament field that we want to find 
with some intelligence and some common approach a way out of this 
dilemma? That is, I think, the most we could achieve from an in- 
formal visit such as this, if anything, because if you try to make a 
proposal, you get into what you might call a conference in which 
something is signed, dotted and signed, and then it becomes 
really quite a job. 

Now as to the different proposals of the Soviets and our- 
selves respecting Germany and Europe, we think it is just an 
exercise in futility totry todemilitarize, neutralize and completely 
disarm a people as strong, as important and virile as is the 
German people. On the other hand, that being the general tenor of 
the Russian proposals, we oppose to that concept this one: That 
we would say we don’t believe in the free arming of Germany in 
the sense that Hitler tried to rearmit. We would like to see Ger- 
many so intertwine itself with other European nations in its 
economy and its thinking and its exercise -- and its defense exer- 
cises, that it doesn’t have to dothis, It is part of a community. 

Now this has been started, in so far as the West is con- 
cerned, in the Euratom, the Coal-Steel Community and the Free 
Market, that kind of thing, and wethinkit is a very great develop- 
ment for the benefit and strength of Western Europe because the 
rest of Europe at this point of course, cannot get in. But it is also 
a development that almost proves they cannot be aggressive. They 
couldn’t move except with the consent of a whole bevy of nations. 
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How can you make a surprise aggressive move in such a way? It 
must be, as far as military is concerned, a defensive sort of 
organization. 

But if we handled the thing separately -- and I am talking here, 
I mean separately from all the West, I mean from France, from 
Belgium, Holland, Italy and so on, we must remember this: This 
people cannot live in isolation, and the great movements toward 
integration in Europe that have now taken place, I think are proof 
that the West Germans at least, and I would personally believe all 
the German people, want to live in peace, and we should be quite 
ready to make any assurance, make any material moves that would 
assure Russia that there is no danger from this people; and they 
should not, in our opinion, insist upon really making them as sort 
of a vacuum in both the security world, the economic, and every 
other, the political world. They shouldn’t do it because it just 
won’t work, in my opinion. (Applause) 


MIKOYAN VISIT 


HORNER: Mr. President, why do you think Mr. Mikoyan is 
here? (Laughter) 

THE PRESIDENT: Just before the luncheon there was a group 
of us sitting out here in the lobby and we were trying to work -- 
as a matter of fact, I was trying to get it out from them what he 
wants. (Laughter) But I do recall this: That sometime back, oh, 
I don’t know, 10, 12, 18 months ago, I suggested that one of the 
things we ought to promote is more visits by our people. Now, 
some of this has been going on, and I even went so far as to sug- 
gest people that weredeemed in Russia veryimportant, and by that 
I meant even in the political world. I think it is hard for me to in- 
terpret the meaning of one meeting, but I would welcome more of 
them because I believe thoroughly that in the long run peaceful 
negotiation is going to grow out of one thing, and I just mention with 
respect to a problem in our own country: Better understanding of 
each other. And that is going to be brought about, not by glaring 
across an iron curtain at each other, but getting together, our 
news, our ideas. I could make quite a speech on this one because 
it is something I have been entangled in for a long time. But at 
Geneva we had, as I recall, 17 programs we wanted to put over in 
October with the Foreign Ministers meeting, and one of the 
greatest was to increase our contacts, ideas, literature, books, 
movies and above all, people. 

And so, I would say this: Ifthis means that they are making an 
experiment in sending some of their higher people over here, I’m 
all for it, and I would again repeat a very prayerful hope that I 
expressed some time back: That regardless of our own political 
and social views about a government, or about individuals, America 
does not, should not forget the requirements of courtesy. (Ap- 
plause) 


COMMUNIST CHINA THREAT 


HORNER: Mr. President, do you consider Red China a 
potentially greater threat to the free world than Russia? 

THE PRESIDENT: I don’t believe in the measurable time, 
that on this you could make a really worthwhile conclusion or 
prediction. There is no question that the leaders of Red China are 
determined, by methods with which we are all familiar, to become 
an industrial power, which means that behind it, so far as we can 
see, they want to be a big military power, and they are going at 
that just as hard as theycan. Now, here is a people of 600 million 
people, and I would think that if they continue in that line, with no 
change in objective, doctrine or method, then we must indeed be 
watchful, and not only for ourselves but for other people that are 
friendly and who live closer to China. 

But, of course, we would hope that as the instinctive urge of 
men for freedom, for the right to walk upright in the world, that 
that begins to have -- to create a ferment not only in the more 
western section of the Eurasian mass, but over in China as well, 
and that, in my humble opinion, is something that must occur dur- 
ing these years, and I am sure wewill have to use more mechani- 
cal methods, more material means of assuring our own security. 
Until that happens, we have indeed got a bleak problem that must 
be solved. 


WARTIME REMINISCENCES 


HORNER: Mr. President, I’m going to ask you if you will 
not reminisce a bit for us. Some war historians would say one 
of your great contributions during World War II was your ability 
to bring rather divergent views together. Would you please, sir, 














recall for us some of your associations with Mr. Churchill and 
General Montgomery, General De Gaulle and the other allied 
leaders? 

THE PRESIDENT: First of all, it is a very dangerous ques- 
tion to ask of an old soldier, because you ask him to reminisce, 
and you really ask for something. (Laughter) 

I think Mr. Churchill is one of those men that I have known 
that clearly deserves the title of great, and! think this is the title 
that can be applied accurately toonly afew men, because no matter 
how much we respect the capabilities of any individual, we never 
can use that title or that adjective, as I see it, until the man has 
been proven into position, in a position of great responsibility. 
He can be great in certain qualities, but great in the carrying of 
responsibility, like Mr. Churchill, is a very unusual qualification 
and one that entitles him, I think, over-all to that designation. 
And this in spite ofthe fact that! probably had more differences of 
opinion, more quite warm arguments with Mr. Churchill than I 
suppose did any other person, certainly in the allied forces, be- 
cause I happened to be of a nationality that he could not shut up if 
he wanted to, (Laughter.) Now, what I want to say is this: Right 
down to the very moment of decision this man could support his 
own conclusion, his own beliefs, more eloquently, more effective- 
ly than almost anyone I have ever known, and you had to hang on 
tight to your basic conviction because the first thing you knew, he 
would shove you out of it, because either with pathos or humor or 
just sheer eloquence he was a very, very powerful debater. But 
when the decision was reached, he was absolutely loyal. And 
some of them he didn’t like at all. He was really not only to my 
mind a great man; he is one of my, certainly one of my greatest 
friends that is not of my nationality. There are, of course, 
other men. We couldn’t go through the list. 

I have often made public my admiration for General Bradley, 
and, of course, my almost veneration, in many ways, of General 
Marshall and others who served in the European and African 
Theaters. Many of these people in the British services were in- 
deed splendid people. One of themIthink most of you never heard 
of, or not often. He was Air Chief Marshal Portel, now Lord Por- 
tel, one of the finest leaders that Ihave known, a very great mind. 
Each of these men, like each of us, had his own strengths, and 
here and there I should think his weaknesses. And I believe it is 
not profitable to try to show where you believe you were better than 
he was, or where you thought you could have done the job better if 
you had had someone else. We did win the war. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

And I am going to reminisce only in one little item showing 
the difference between foresight and hindsight. Allof us who sup- 
ported the theory or concept of the Overlord operation had a very 
great case to prove, and often wehadto prove it against our Brit- 
ish friends. They had from their experience in World War I vis- 
ions of Vimy Ridge, of Paschandale, of Ypres, of those places 
where literally hundreds of thousands of British and Canadian men 
lost their lives, and often with not a single thing to show except 
maybe a few yards of territory. They had that kind of vision and 
they could not stand the idea of starting another operation like 
that by invading Northern France, The Americans believed 
somewhat different. We believed that didn’t have to be true, par- 
ticularly as we were building up a bomber force that was going for 
us to soften defenses and make very difficult the maneuvers of the 
opponent. Now so far as the predictions were concerned, along 
these many months before even I went toOverlord and from there 
on down to late May there were many predictions that we would 
probably have another Anzio or we would be pinned in the beach, 
we would never get out, and I heard this expression: The tides 
would flow red with the blood of American and British youths and 
the beaches would be choked with their bodies. 

Now you had to have a degree of confidence, maybe here and 
there, brashness. But I will say this: All of the people in my 
staff, British and Americans, began to believe this. We began to 
believe we could win in a reasonable time. The lowest prediction 
I ever heard from any political figure on either side of the water 

was two years after we landed. Indeed I heard one of the most 
prominent figures of the war say that if we were able to acquire, 
capture Paris by Christmas 1944, the operation that we had then 
started would be known in history as the greatest of military 
operations of all time up to that moment. Well, we insisted we 
were going to be on the borders of Germany at Christmas, and if 
they had any sense they would surrender. Well, they didn’t and 
I lost five pounds. But that is what we believed, all of us. Now 
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after the war was ended 11 months from the day we landed, as | 
say the longest, the most optimistic prediction was two years, 
from that moment now there became many, many critics who 
showed how much more quickly it could have been won, and 
possibly it could have been. The only answer I can give you is 
we won. (Applause.) 

HORNER: Again, Mr. President, we thank you. You have 
made a most significant contribution to the Golden Anniversary 
Celebration of the National Press Club, and in the doing have 
made considerable news, and we are grateful to you, sir. Mr. 
President, I have just one short question remaining but before I 
ask that I would like to make an announcement. First, I would 
like to ask the members of the audience to remain in their places 
until the President and his party depart. 

And now, sir, I would like to say the Board of Governors 
having agreed that you are well qualified as a source of news, has 
elected you to membership in the National Press Club. (Applause) 

THE PRESIDENT: Thank you very much. 

HORNER: it is my honor and privilege, sir, to present that 
card to you, a card of membership in our club. And now for the 
final question which you may answer any way you like, sir, of 
course, 


RETIREMENT 


In 1948, as your retirement as Army Chief of Staff was near- 
ing, you told the club your prescription for ideal retirement: 
‘‘Put a chair on the porch, sit in it for 6 months, and then begin 
to rock slowly.’’ (Laughter) 

A few things have happened in the last 11 years. Is that still 
your idea of the best retirement? (Laughter) 

THE PRESIDENT: I would like, gentlemen, to retire this 
long: until I really wanted to go to work some day. Not that I 
think I don’t like to work now, but Ihave never had that opportunity 
in my life just to stay out of a job long enough even from the time 
I was a baby to say I really now want to get back. Because from 
the day I was almost a first-grader, I was helping earn my own 
living and I have always had something to do. 

Now I don’t know how long this retirement, this type of re- 
tirement, would last, but at least I want to sit in that chair until 
I really want to get out of it. And now I want to say one thing 
about this card, for which I am very grateful. I understand, pos- 
sibly erroneously but I hope it is true, that members of the press 
normally deal gently with their other members, (Laughter and 
applause) 

THE PRESIDENT: (Continuing) -- so I hope that possession 
of this card gives me a certain immunity that, up to this moment, 
has not been mine. Thank you. (Laughter and applause) 


LETTER TO BYRNES 


Following is the text of a Jan. 12 letter from President Eisenhower to Rep. John 
W. Byrnes (R Wis.), newly elected chairman of the House Republican Policy Committee: 


Dear John: 

I am delighted by your new leadership role in our party and 
look forward to your effective contributions to our weekly leader- 
ship meetings here, which meetings I of course expect you to at- 
tend. I am confident that we will not only enjoy this cooperative 
effort but also that our policy discussions will be rewarding for 
our country, for our party and I hope for you personally. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D,. EISENHOWER 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Eisenhower: 

Jan, 7 -- Letter accepting the resignation of Ormonde A, 
Kieb as Assistant Postmaster General. 

Jan, 8 -- Statement requesting courteous treatment for So- 
viet First Deputy Premier Anastas I, Mikoyan during Mikoyan’s 
visit in the United States. 

Jan. 8 -- Message congratulating Gen, Charles de Gaulle on 
his inauguration as President of the Fifth French Republic. 

Jan, 10 -- Letter accepting the resignation of Earl E.T, Smith 
as U.S. Ambassador to Cuba. 

Jan. 13 -- Proclamation designating May 15 as National De- 
fense Transportation Day. 

° 
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Munici al Pli ht Proponents of more Federal aid for American cities 
P S are not at all certain how municipalities will fare in 
this Congress. The big question is whether liberals of both parties will join forces 
to override the President’s expected vetoes. As far as Congress goes, the outlook 
is bright for help in local projects including slum clearance, airports, sewage 
plants and redevelopment. The Democratic leadership is pledged to pass city-type 
bills, but President Eisenhower has made it abundantly clear the Government 
should retreat from many municipal programs. (Page 61) e 
° Ab 
Test on Airports 
ie Committee Ratios: 2 to 1 Ce 
An airport bill to give cities Federal dollars for new, 
jet-age facilities promises to provide the first test of Congress began organizing its standing com- Re 
the President’s veto power. There’s little doubt the mittees, and Democrats in both the House and the 
White House will veto the bill, as itdid in 1958. In the Senate promptly gave themselves margins of al- Pe 
Senate, passage is predicted by March 1 bythe bill’s most 2-1 on nearly every committee. In the Ne 
sponsor, Sen. A.S, Mike Monroney (D Okla.). He flatly House, Republicans designated their tentative 
predicts aveto will be overridden. Inthe House, how- choices for 13 coveted vacancies onthe three top At 
ever, there are some doubts and a ‘‘wait and see”’ committees. In the Senate, Democrats appointed 
attitude. (Page 64) their entire slate of committee members. ACQ Ce 
S] B | chart compares party ratios on the committees 
um Dattle for the 85th and 86th Congresses. (Page 72) Pr 
The war on slums may turn into a battle royal in the ‘fF d F J . Or 
86th Congress. Since 1949, Congress has authorized tuous an utile 
$1.35 billion for the program, but only $24 million is . P 
left. Democrats and the Nation’s mayors propose The House Space Committee issued a report voicing R 
spending far more inthe next 10 years than the Eisen- its ‘‘grave concern’”’ with the U.S, lag behing Russia in 
hower Administration is expected to recommend. The the space race, and the ensuing Congressional concern C 
Administration concedes more aid must be authorized was loud and angry. Vice President Nixon was quoted Q 
but has made it clear Federal apron strings should be as saying the U.S. was ahead insome phases, catching | 
loosened and then cut. (Page 67) up in others. Democratic Sen, Symington said Nixon 
*1e was wrong, and Republican Sen. Dirksen blamed any W 
Filibuster Rule lag on the Truman administration. President Eisen- C 


Liberals lost another round in their battle tooverhaul 
the Senate’s rule on cloture, or limitation of debate. 
The chamber rejected proposals by liberal Members 
to permit limitation of debate by a majority of total 
membership or by three-fifths of those voting. It then 
went on to adopt, on a 72-22 roll call, a resolution 
offered by Majority Leader Johnson to permit cloture 
by two-thirds of those voting and to make it applicable 
to rules change proposals. The Johnson resolution 
also provided that the Senate rules should continue 
from one Congress to the next unless ‘‘changed as 
provided in these rules.’’ (Page 69) 





Roll-Call Votes 
SENATE: Rules governing debate, page 71. 











hower said it was ‘‘fatuous and futile’’ to try to bal- 
ance space race progress. He said ‘‘we would indeed 
be a little stupid’’ not to believe the Russians were 
‘*somewhat ahead in certain phases’”’ but that the U.S. 
had made ‘‘very remarkable progress.’’ (Page 73) 
Grim Figures 

The Republican Nat‘onal Committee’s Research Divi- 
sion has published figures detailing what it calls ‘‘one 
of the grimmest aspects of the 1958 elections.’’ The 
figures show that in state elections the GOP lost 123 
state senate seats and 567 lower house seats. In 13 
states the Democrats took control of at least one 
house of the state legislature away fromthe Republi- 
cans. In state legislatures, as in Congress, Demo- 
crats now have almost a 2-1 membership edge over 
their opponents. A state table is included in the 
study. (Page 75) 
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